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Steady Advances Toward Recovery Registered During Recent Months 
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ains— Dollar Problem” Persists 
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= ARE MANY INDICATIONS 
today that the United Kingdom has 
made substantial progress toward re- 
covery. The volume of exports for Jan- 
uary of this reached 62 percent 
above 1938, exceeding the previous peaks 
of last November and December when 
exports were 49 and 48 percent, respec- 
tively, above prewar in terms of volume; 
the provisional balance-of-payments 
figures just issued by the British Gov- 
ernment show that, during the last 6 
months of 1948, Britain was in over-all 
with the 


year 


balance world—there was in 
fact a small surplus; by the final quarter 
of 1948 industrial production had reached 
a level 26 percent above the prewar pe- 


riod; and agricultural output for 1948 


soared to levels higher than the peak 
war years 
The year just past was one of steady 


economic progress for the United King- 
dom, and we may reasonably ask: Why 
is it necessary for the United States to 
continue to make substantial gifts and 
loans to Britain, already far along the 
road toward The answer to 
this question, in the words of the recent 
official United Kingdom Economic Sur- 
vey for 1949,’ is that “in terms of dol- 
lars, [Britain is] still not paying lits] 
way.” The gold and dollar deficit for the 
United Kingdom and the rest of the 
sterling area in 1948 was £423,000,000— 
a large reduction from the 1947 deficit 
of £1,024,000,000, but still a “crucial 
problem.” 


recovery? 


The explanation of Britain's present 
trade policies—discussed below—is found 
in large part in the further statement 


from this survey: “It is because this 


'Cmd. 7647, March 1949 


April 18, 1949 


[ECA] assistance is temporary, and be- 
cause we are determined to be able 
quickly to do without it, that our for- 
ward plans are directed primarily to 
solving the problem of the dollar deficit 
and that other aims take second place.” 

It is true that Britain achieved a bal- 
ance in the last half of 1948. How is this 
present position of balance different 
from the country’s position before World 
War II? At that time Britain had an 
over-all surplus with other sterling-area 


countries and a deficit with certain 
other countries, notably the United 
States and Canada. This surplus en- 


abled the nation indirectly to finance 
more imports of goods and services from 
North America than its direct exports 
would purchase. But this situation was 
dependent on the fact that the rest of 
the sterling had a surplus with 
The chart on page 4 
shows the normal direction of balances 
between these areas before the war, the 


area 
North America. 


country away from which each arrow 


ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


points having a favorable balance with 
the country at the other end. Now, how- 
ever, although the United Kingdom had 
again last year, for the first time since 
the war, a substantial surplus with the 
rest of the sterling area, the latter group 
of countries has not yet been able to 
return to its dollar-earning position with 
North America. 

Great Britain has, for the present at 
least, lost the means of financing its 
dollar deficit in this way. This lack of 
balance between the dollar area and the 
sterling area as a whole is one of the 
major obstacles to making sterling freely 
convertible. But since these currencies 
are not convertible, the United Kingdom 
has had to find other means, in the 
words of the Economic Cooperation Act, 
“to achieve and maintain a satisfactory 
level of economic activity without ex- 
traordinary outside assistance” by 1952- 
53. To reach a dollar balance the United 
Kingdom has been taking what it con- 
siders the only course open—buying less 





British-made motor cars shipped abroad have been important dollar-earners for the 
United Kingdom. 








DIAGRAM OF FAVORABLE OVERALL BALANCES 
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Reprinted from British Board of Trade Journal, February 19,1949 


from North America and selling more to 
this area. However, subject to the over- 
riding objective of reaching a dollar bal- 
ance within the next 4 years, it is the 
stated objective of the British Govern- 
ment “to continue to work for the re- 
duction and elimination of... ob- 
stacles [to increased trade] on a mutu- 
ally advantageous basis and towards the 
goal of full convertibility of currencies 
and a freer flow of international trade.” 
In the detailed examination of Brit- 
ain’s trade which follows, consideration 
is given first to commodity exports and 
imports, then to certain trading policies 
and programs which follow from the 
situation outlined above, and finally to 
British trade as a part of the over-all 
balance-of-payments position. 


Exports Show Large Increases 
Over 1947 


OF THE POLICIES adopted by Britain 
in its efforts to reach recovery, the ex- 
pansion of exports has been given first 
place. Britain can have only a limited 
effect on the ability of the other coun- 
tries to buy British goods, but it can 
direct, and is directing, every effort to 
make goods available for sale to the 
world. 

Britain’s total exports in 1948 reached 
the highest value on record—£1,648,- 


49-106 


000,000. This was 38 percent higher than 
the total for 1947 and 210 percent above 
1938. More significant, however, are the 
official volume figures which do not re- 
flect the increased prices being received 
for exports. Using 1938 as 100, exports 
in 1948 averaged 136 percent. This was 
5 percent above the year’s target set by 
the Government in its Economic Survey 
for 1948. The rise during the year was 
continuous from 126 in the first quarter 
to 147 in the final quarter; returns for 


January 1949 show still further in- 
creases. The February index dropped to 
143: the second month, however, is 


always low because it is a short month. 
This greater achievement in volume of 
shipments, plus higher prices than an- 
ticipated, resulted in an export value 
amounting to £148,000,000 more than 
was forecast at the beginning of the year. 

The British Government in consulta- 
tion with industry established early in 
1948 and again this year a series of ex- 
port targets for all major industries. 
For metal products, which constitute 
almost half of Britain’s exports, actual 
fourth-quarter exports were 8 percent 
above the target set for the end of 1948. 
Targets for many individual smaller in- 
dustry groups were not reached by the 
end of 1948, although substantial prog- 
ress was made toward all of them 
(Table I.) 





To support these voluntary endeavors 


of industry the British Government Uses 
internal fiscal and rationing measures ty 
restrict consumption at home and to see 
that production for export is as profit. 
able as production for domestic Con- 
sumption. Furthermore, controls are 
still in effect governing allocations of cer. 
tain raw materials to industry and goy. 
erning capital development. These haye 
been used to direct production into 
export channels. 

Britain’s export plans for the future 
indicate that still greater increases are 
expected. The forecast for tota] exports 
in the first half of this year published jp 
the Economic Survey for 1949 is an eX. 
port volume equal to 150 percent of 193g 
The chart on page 6 shows the 1948 ae. 
complishments and end-1949 targets for 
a number of leading British industries. 

The “Long-Term Program” published 
on October 29, 1948, and submitted to the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation ‘(OEEC) in Paris establishes 
as a goal for 1952-53 a volume of exports 
equal to 150 percent of 1938. Since this 
longer-range target has already been 
nearly equalled or surpassed in three 
recent months of 1948 and 1949, and is 
the current target toward which industry 
is working in 1949, it seems to be “on the 
low side."’ However, these estimates were 
made only after a study by the British 
Govérnment of world import require- 
ments from the United Kingdom. It is 
stated in the Long-Term Program that 
this target has been taken as a “realistic 
assessment of probable trends. It is in 
no sense a Maximum, and policy will be 
adapted to achieve a higher level if sales 
opportunities allow.” 


TABLE 1 Progress Toward Export Vol 
ume Targets in the United Kingdom in 
1948 

B38 ”) 
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The change in the commodity compo- 
sition of British exports since prewar has 
not been substantial. The 10 leading 
exports in 1948. were, in order of their 
jmportance: machinery, vehicles (in- 
cluding ships and aircraft), cotton tex- 
tiles, iron and steel products, woolen 
textiles, chemicals and dyes, electrical 
goods, nonferrous-metal manufactures, 
pottery, and cutlery and hardware. The 
major change from 10 years ago is in coal, 
which in 1938 was the fifth largest export 
and now ranks a low thirteenth. Ex- 
ports of coal have fallen by a much larger 
percentage than coal production. As 
industry has expanded, demand for coal 
within the country has risen so that 7 
percent more coal was used at home last 
year than in 1938. Coal exports, how- 
ever, rose from a record low of 0.2 percent 
of total exports in 1947 to 2.5 percent in 
1948. Coal exports for 1949, particularly 
to Western Europe, are expected to rise 
considerably above last year, in order to 
fulfill one of the United Kingdom com- 
mitments to the OEEC. The other im- 
portant export in the prewar period 
which no longer figures in the first 10 is 
beverages, of which whisky is the key 
item. Although sales of this product 
are more than 50 percent above prewar 
in value, the quantities exported have 
not quite reached prewar levels. The 
rise in textile exports was particularly 
significant in 1948 because this industry, 
along with coal, had shown the slowest 
signs of recovery in production up to that 
time. Textile exports exceeded the 1947 
value by over 50 percent compared with 
an average increase for all exports of 38 
percent. 

The 10 countries to which Britain sold 
the largest amounts of goods last year 
varied to some extent from those that 
bought most in 1938. Germany and 
France both ranked in the first 10 before 
the war, but now are relatively much 
less important destinations for British 
goods. South Africa, previously the 
chief export market, dropped in 1948 to 





Loading export coal at a British dock. 


April 18, 1949 





At London docks. 


second—switching places with Australia. 
The leading markets for United King- 
dom goods in 1948 were: Australia, South 
Africa, India and Pakistan, Ireland 
(Eire), Canada, the United States, Swe- 
den, Argentina, New Zealand, and the 
Netherlands. 


North American Markets Take 
More British Goods 


OF ALL THESE MARKETS it is to Can- 
ada and the United States that the Brit- 
ish Government is particularly anxious 
to increase exports. For, as discussed 
above, it is with these two hard-currency 
countries that Britain’s trade deficit is 
extremely large and must be settled in 
gold or dollars. Important progress was 
made during 1948 in trade with Canada 
when Britain increased the value of its 
exports by 60 percent over 1947. By far 
the most important category of British 
exports to Canada is woolen goods, which 
have expanded from £3,400,000 in 1938 
to £9,900,000 in 1947 and £18,300,000 in 
1948. Within this category, carpets were 
more than 10 times prewar in quantity, 
woolen fabrics 70 percent above prewar 
quantities, and worsteds 45 percent 
higher. Wool tops and yarns were also 
well above prewar levels in volume. Ar- 
tificial silk yarn was seven times pre- 
war, and rayon fabrics increased about 
four times over 1938 and were double 
1947. It is in cottons that Britain has 
not been successful in regaining its pre- 
war Canadian market, although special 
efforts are being made in that direction. 
Only about 55 percent of prewar quan- 
tities of cotton piece goods were exported 
to Canada in 1948. This was, however, 
much better than 1947 when only about 


13 percent of prewar quantities were 
shipped to that area. The value of ve- 
hicle exports rose from £700,000 prewar 
to £8,500,000 in 1948. A substantial part 
of this increase was in motor cars which 
increased in number from 572 prewar to 
14,478 in 1948. Numbers of airplanes, 
bicycles, and motorcycles were also 
greatly expanded. Tonnage of machin- 
ery was up 24 percent from 11,329 tons 
in 1938 to 13,995. But iron and steel 
manufactures showed an enormous drop 
from 85,409 tons prewar to 30,859 in 1948. 
The latter figure, however, was nearly 
double 1947. Despite many large in- 
creases, both in value and quantity, the 
British share of Canada’s expanded im- 
ports has fallen from roughly 18 percent 
prewar to about 11 percent in 1948. 
Notwithstanding increased exports (and 
reduced imports), the United Kingdom’s 
largest trade deficit in 1948 was with 
Canada. 

Britain also increased its direct ex- 
ports to the United States over 1947 by 
38 percent, although re-exports fell by 
two-thirds from the preceding year’s 
high value. (Apparently, more of cer- 
tain raw materials such as wool and 
hides from the sterling area were going 
to the United States either direct or 
through other countries rather than 
through Britain, as has been the case 
in the past.) Harold Wilson, President 
of the Board of Trade, speaking to the 
House of Commons on January 28, made 
the following statement about British 
exports to the United States in 1948: 

{In our expanded exports] our traditional 
exporting industries played their part. Tex- 
tiles, including linen, and pottery made great 
and growing contributions. Worsted piece 
goods, for instance, last year not only more 


than doubled the 1947 figure, but trebled the 
prewar figure (by volume). Cotton piece 
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goods increased from a prewar figure of 8.6 
million yards to 11.1 million yards; carpets 
from 45,000 square yards to 650,000 square 
yards. Exports of china increased sixfold 

But, of course, the most remarkable de- 
velopment in our export trade to the United 
States last year was passenger motor Cars 
from a total of only 45 cars in the whole of 
1938, and 1,124 in 1947 to 24,475 in 1948 
Another equally striking development has 
been agricultural tractors: 341 in 1938, three 
in 1947 and 12,305 in 1948. Taking engineer- 
ing products as a whole our exports to the 
United States, which were less than £1 mil- 
lion in 1938, were £4.1 million in 1947 and 
£14.2 million in 1948, an increase between 
1947 and 1948 of nearly 250 percent. 

These results have been achieved in the 
face not only of United States home pro- 
duction but also of intense competition from 
other dollar-hungry countries. Of all United 
States imports in 1948 this country |i. e., 
Britain] accounted for the whole of bicycles, 
between 90 and 100 percent of cars, woolen 
hosiery and blankets, 80 to 90 percent of 
silverware, 70 to 80 percent of worsted cloth, 
and 60 to 70 percent of whiskey, knitted out- 
erwear, linen towels and so on. We are the 
major exporters into the United States mar- 
ket of a very wide range of manutactures. 


Government Efforts To Pro- 
mote Exports Growing 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT has not 
undertaken to direct exports to any 
country, but has for the past year and 
a half indicated those markets where in- 
creased exports would be especially use- 
ful for balance-of-payments reasons. 
Chief among these has been North Amer- 
ica. Recently many concrete actions 
have been taken to encourage British 
manufacturers to export to Canada and 
the United States. There has just been 
established in the Board of Trade in Lon- 
don a new Department for the purpose 


6 


of promoting exrorts to North America 
British Embassy officials in Washington 
and the numerous British consulates in 
the United States are increasingly turn- 
ing their attention to this problem. They 
have conferred with Department of Com- 
merce representatives in an attempt to 
relate the U. S. import-promotion pro- 
gram to their efforts. Four new Govern- 
ment regional trade advisers are on their 
way to the United States to direct the 
campaign from four regional offices: New 
York, for the Northeast and North and 
Central Atlantic States; New Orleans, 
for the South and the Mississippi Valley: 
Chicago, for the Widwest; and San Fran- 
cisco for the West Coast. Four advisers 
from business are expected to assist these 
Government officials. Plans are being 
laid for market-research studies to be 
made in various sections of the country 
The British Export Trade Research Or- 
ganization ‘BETRO), which is a group 
“devoted to the encouragement of Brit- 
ish exports by the provision of a compre- 
hensive service of detailed market re- 
search and intelligence,’ has a Key office 
in Washington from which it carries out 
many surveys on request from British 
industry. This private organization re- 
ceives limited grants from the British 
Board of Trade to help in its work. The 
Board of Trade Journal, official weekly, 
has devoted increasing space over the 
past year to studies of sections of the 
American and Canadian markets for 
British goods. There is published weekly 
in that magazine “Information for 
United Kingdom Exporters” including 
calls for tenders of bids, export oppor- 
tunities, and the like, in addition to de- 





tailed feature articles. The British Gov. 
ernment has agreed to make dollars 
available for advertising whenever they 
are likely to bring a return. 


During the last half of 1948. a Specig] | 


trade adviser for the United Kingdom 
has been studying the U.S. market to djs. 
cover the possibilities of increasing Brit- 
ish exports here. A recent article in the 
Board of Trade Journal by this adviser 


Neville Blond, entitled “The Doors of the | 


U. S. are Wide Open for British Goods” 
sums up his conclusions after a 6-months 
survey. Special plans for considerable 
further assistance for exports to North 
America have been under consideration 
in London. The President of the Board 
of Trade is expected to announce these 
incentives in the next few weeks. 

The target set for expansion of exports 
to the entire Western Hemisphere by 
1952, in order to reach a balance in dollar 
payments, is 71 percent above 1938 yol. 
ume Exports to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in 1947 were 6 percent below 1938 
but climbed steadily during last year to 
reach a level of 39 percent above prewar 
in the last half of 1948. The forecast for 
January—June 1949 is 150 percent of 1938 

T. K. Finletter, Chief of the ECA Mis. 
sion to the United Kingdom, in testifying 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on February 10, 1949, said in this 
connection: “The key question to the 
British program is whether the United 
Kingdom can make its export target 
: to the Western Hemisphere 
The difficulties in the path * * * 
are enormous. All the countries which 
are short of dollars will be aiming at the 
dollar market; and so, of course, will that 
most formidable competitor of all, our 
own country. No one can say whether 
Britain can surmount (the! difficulties 
All that can be said is that they are de- 
termined to try it So far, they have 
shown that they mean business, that they 
will exercise the self-discipline and putin 
the effort which will give them a good 
chance of getting there. * * * 
Whether they achieve it is the answer to 
whether British be com- 
plete by 1952." 


recovery can 


Imports Continue To Be 
Restricted 
BRITAIN’'S IMPORT PROGRAM is 


based on three major principles: (1) to 
provide adequate supplies for the main- 
tenance of the health and well-being of 
the people under a strict system of 
rationing of basic essentials, (2) to secure 
necessary raw materials to keep industry 
producing at the highest possible level, 
and (3) to switch the source of imports, 
wherever possible, and under existing 
agreements, from hard- to soft-currency 
areas. 

The value of all imports for 1948 
reached a high of £2,080,000,000—16 per- 
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cent above 1947, and 125 percent over 
1938. The volume figures for retained 
jmports, however, show an over-all yearly 
average of only 78 percent of 1938 com- 
pared with 76 percent in 1947. The 
volume index varies rather widely among 
commodity groups The volume of food 
imports was lowest at 74 percent of 1938, 
manufactured articles averaged 80 per- 
cent, and raw materials were up to 88 
These lower-than-prewar im- 
been made possible by a con- 
basic foods—fats, 
limitation on 


percent. 
ports have 
tinued rationing of 
meat, and sugar—by a 
materials imported for capital develop- 
ment and for industrial production, and 
by the willingness of the British people 
to sacrifice in many ways to reach a sound 
international balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. 

The following table shows the chang- 
ing proportions of Britain's total imports 
in the postwar period compared with 
1938: 

British Im 
Total 


(C'1TUS808 | 


Changug Proportions of 


TABLE 2.—Major 
por tx: 





Within the food group the most 
nificant increase in 1948 was in coarse 
grains and animal feeds, which, though 
far less than prewar in quantity, were 
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Exports of British pottery and china constitute a potent dollar-earning factor in the 


country’s international commerce. 


and Eastern Europe were important 
sources. These imports should help to 
raise British pig numbers toward prewar 
levels. Imports of meat in 1948 were 
the lowest ever recorded; their low level 
is the main reason for the recent cut, in 
the British meat ration to 10d. (17 
cents) per week—roughly three-quar- 
ters of a pound—the lowest level since 
meat was first rationed early in the war. 
Supplies received from Argentina were 
far less than expected under the Andes 
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United States, Australia, and Denmark 
were also below the preceding year’s sup- 
plies. Dairy products purchased were 
about two-thirds of 1938 quantities, but 
only slightly less than 1947. In raw- 
material imports, there were important 
gains over 1947 in iron ore, tin ore, alu- 
minum, zinc, hardwood and woodpulp, 
cotton, raw wool, rubber, oilseeds, and 
petroleum (‘both crude and refined). 
These increases provided the necessary 
flow of materials for the steadily increas- 
ing level of industrial production 
throughout 1948. The relative impor- 
tance of principal imports into Britain 
before the war and in 1947 and 1948 is 
shown in table 3. 

One of the important goals toward 
which the British Government was work- 
ing in 1948 was to swing back from the 
“acutely distorted (import) distribution 


TABLE 3.—Principal United Kingdom Im- 


ports During 1938, 1947, 1948" 


Percent of total 


Description 


1938 1947 1948 
Grain and flour 8.1 7.9 9.7 
Oilseeds, oils, ete ; 6.6 6.9 
Miscellaneous food 6.2 8. 1 6.7 
Dairy produce 8.7 6.9 6.4 
Oils, fats and resins, manufactured 4.8 1 6.2 


Meat 9.9 &.2 6.0 
5 5 ) 


Beverages and cocoa preparations l 4.9 ) 
Raw cotton and cotton waste » 3.3 5 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 4.1 16 1.6 
Wood and timber 1.7 6.3 4.5 
Nonferrous metals and manufac 
tures thereof 4.4 4.4 4.3 
Wool, raw and waste, and woolen 
rags 4.6 .. 5 1.3 
Other foods and tobacco 1.7 4.2 3.8 
Other raw materials 11.2 | 11.8 12.0 
Other manufactures 16.2 | 12.8 12.8 
All commodities the value of which for any year 


was more than 4 percent of total 


Source: Board of Trade Journal, January 29. 





pattern of 1947" ° to a more normal pat- 


tern of trade. The chart on page 7 shows 
that in 1948 Britain reduced its imports 
proportionately from OEEC countries 
and other countries even below 1938 while 
increasing the percentage taken from the 
sterling area. Imports from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, which were 46 percent of 
total imports in 1947, were reduced in 
1948 to their prewar proportion of about 
32 percent. Ten countries accounted for 
about 55 percent of total 1948 imports, 
and were in order of their importance: 
Canada, United States, Australia, Argen- 
tina, New Zealand, India and Pakistan, 
British West Africa, Netherlands West 
Indies, Sweden, and Egypt. Of these, 
Canada and the United States alone pro- 
vided nearly 20 percent of the total. 


Purchases From Canada and 
U. S. Limited to Earnings 


Plus Aid 


JUST AS BRITAIN is trying to maximize 
exports to the dollar area, so that nation 
is finding it necessary to limit its imports 
from this area “to what can be financed 
from current dollar earnings plus exter- 
nal financial assistance.”’ The country’s 
primary external assistance is ERP aid 
from the United States and the Canadian 
line of credit, of which $235,000,000 was 
still outstanding at the end of 1948. 
(This credit had been blocked in 1948, but 
was released in January of this year at 
the rate of $10,000,000 per month.) 

As stated in the Long-Term Program, 
“this diversion of imports from North 
America is a matter of necessity and not 
choice.” Britain has reduced its pur- 


TABLE 4. 





chases to its available dollars in order 
not to draw down further its dollar re- 
serves, the maintenance of which is one 
of the principles which the United King- 
dom Government has announced must 
govern policy in the ERP period. The 
other principle is also relevant here. 
“The programs submitted to ECA will 
concentrate upon the achievement of via- 
bility’’ by 1952-53. In other words, Brit- 
ain is working toward a position where 
it can pay out of current earnings for the 
goods and services that the country needs. 

It may be seen from the chart that 
Britain’s imports from the Western 
Hemisphere in 1948 were reduced to the 
pre-war proportion. A further reduc- 
tion to 28 percent of the total is antic- 
ipated in the first half of 1949. The 
program calls for an even greater re- 
duction by 1952-—53—tto 23 percent from 
the Western Hemisphere. Were Britain 
or the sterling area able to earn more 
dollars by exports of goods (‘or invis- 
ibles) to the Western Hemisphere than 
presently foreseen, British imports from 
the United States would undoubtedly 
be larger. 

This overriding objective of achieving 
a balance in payments on dollar account 
has led to substantial changes in Brit- 
ain’s trade with the United States (table 
4). Imports from the United States de- 
clined by about one-third last year— 
from £297,000,000 in 1947 to £184,000,000 
in 1948. But this over-all figure does 
not really tell the story. Imports of raw 
materials fell from £52,000,000 to £38,- 
000,000—by one-quarter—while food and 
tobacco imports dropped sharply from 
£128,000,000 to £34,000,000—about three- 


Value of Principal Imports of the United Kingdom From the United States and 
Canada, 1938, 19 


i~ 


47, and 1948 


| Millions of pounds sterling 


Commodity class and group 


Total imports 
Food, drink, and tobacco_ 


Grain and flour 

Meat = 

Dairy produce__. i 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Tobacco.... i 

Other 


Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 


Iron ore and scrap 

Wood and timber 

Raw cotton and cotton waste 
Paper-making, etc., materials 
Other 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 


Nonferrous metals and manufactures thereof 

Machinery 

Cotton yarns and manufactures 

Oils, fats and resins, manufactured (including petroleum 
Vehicles (including locomotives, ships, and aircraft 
Other —_ 


Parcel post 


1 Less than 0.1. 


DOURCE: 


Blanks indicate nil 


Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation of the { 





?United Kingdom Long 


8 


Term Program, October 29, 1948, 


United States Canada 


1958 1947 M45 1458 1947 194s 
118.0 297.1 184.4 78.7 2 21 
2.2 128 34.4 $6. 2 133. ( 124.4 
15.6 19.4 18. f ae | B56 
$ 7.9 7.¢ 19. § 22. 8 
l 4).8 7.9 5. ( 14.5 13.2 
4.¢ 5.1 2. § .g 
17.8 0.9 24.8 ] 1.7 
10.7 24.4 1.4 i] 1.1 
22. 5 ] s 14.8 1.4 4 
7 is 7 7.1 1] 26.8 
l( 17.9 a 
1.0 j ‘ 
14.4 11.2 His » ’ 
42.4 1] 108. 1 2 43. ¢ it 
13.5 14.7 22. 4 SN. 
20.9 ] } ( 2. ( 
« 6.2 tr) 
2.5 27.7 t 
s 2 } 4 1.0 
7 6.9 2 10,2 Y 14.4 
- ‘ j oe Y 
nited Kingdom, December 1948 and January 1949 
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quarters—and manufactured articles re. 
mained almost constant, at approxi. 
mately £110,000,000. 

The only important increase in Britis) 
imports from the United States in 1948 


was machinery, which rose from £99. | 


000,000 to £31,000,000. This was the big. 
gest single import from the Unite 
States. In the food and raw materigj 
group, the traditional imports of cottoy 
and tobacco were by far the largeg 





In August 1947, at the time of the “dolla | 
crisis,” Britain stopped purchases of foog | 


here. These were resumed again in 1943 
after ECA dollars were made available 
It is expected that food and tobacco pur. 
chases for 1949 will rise, though not to 
their former levels. 
from the United States, however, are 
likely to drop off somewhat. These cuts 
in dollar purchases would not have to 
be so drastic were the United Kingdom 


Machinery import; | 


not trying to reach a dollar balance jp | 


the comparatively short period of 4 years 

During 1948 there were also reductions 
in Britain’s imports from Canada, 4a]. 
though these were not so severe as those 
affecting the United States. Britain's 
imports from the Dominion dropped from 
£233,000,000 in 1947 to £216,500,000 in 
1948. Of this total, £86,000,000 went for 
Canadian wheat or flour under the 4. 
year agreement between the two coun- 
tries; £23,000,000 for meat and bacon: 
£16,000,000 for other agricultural prod- 
ucts, primarily cheese and eggs. Britain 
stopped purchasing in Canada during 
1948 many different agricultural prod- 
ucts including oats, dried beans, poultry, 
condensed milk, apples, fresh fish, and 
canned salmon and tomatoes which the 
British did not consider absolutely essen- 
tial in view of their shortage of dollars. 
In the case of Canada, as in that of the 
United States, Britain “would gladly 
take” many of these foods if it could find 
means of paying for them. But Britain 
could not in fact pay for the essentials it 
now buys were it not for the “off-shore” 
purchasing program of ECA under which 
payment is being made for about two- 
thirds of Britain’s current imports from 
Canada 


Unfavorable Terms of Trade 
Continued Through 1948 


SINCE 1946 the prices of all British im- 
ports and exports have risen substan- 
tially. Because the United Kingdom 
imports more than it exports, any such 
general increase affects the British trade 
position adversely. The fact that import 


prices have risen faster than export 
prices has made this situation even 
worse. In 1947 the higher price of Brit- 


ain’s smaller imports compared to 1938 
alone cost the country the tremendous 
figure of £705,000,000. This compares 
with the increased amount received for 
greater and higher-priced exports of 
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569,000,000. The first half of 1948 
showed a continuing unfavorable trend 
in the terms of trade, but during the 
latter half of the year the average values 
of Britain’s imports and exports ap- 
peared to be stabilizing. However, esti- 
mated on the basis of index numbers of 
import and export prices, the terms of 
trade were 5 percent worse by the end 
than they were at the beginning of 1948. 
A worsening of 5 percent in the terms of 
trade for Britain changes the balance of 
current account by about £100,090,000 a 
year. 

It is obvious that any general decline 
in import prices in 1949 will be of great 
advantage to Britain. Present crop 
prospects indicate there may be some de- 
cline in world food prices, but prices of 
other British imports are difficult to 
predict. 


Bilateral Trade Agreements Be- 
tween Britain and Certain 
Other Countries 


THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS between 
Britain and the rest of the world outside 
of the Western Hemisphere and the 
sterling about one-third of Brit- 
ain's trade—takes place to a large extent 
on the basis of bilateral agreements. At 
the present time some 20-odd such agree- 
ments are in effect. A large number of 
these trade agreements were undertaken 
for 1 year, in conjunction with payments 
agreements, after the suspension of con- 
vertibility of sterling on August 20, 1947. 
Many have since been renewed. 

The agreements were developed, first, 
in an attempt to obtain basic necessities 
from non-dollar sources in exchange for 
essentials to be exported from the United 
Kingdom; and second, in an attempt to 
secure a rough balance in total payments 
between the two countries involved so 
that Britain could conserve its scarce 
gold and dollars for North American 
purchases where no other currencies can 
be used. 


area- 


The agreements deal primarily with 
the exchange of essential goods on both 
sides: Coal, steel, chemicals, cotton and 
woolen yarns and piece goods, machinery 
and petroleum from the United King- 
dom; and meat, feeds, timber, hides, raw 
cotton, oilseeds, sugar, fertilizers, et 
cetera, from the various other countries. 
Increasingly, the tendency has been to 
include some amount of “less essential” 
or “nonessential” items in the agree- 
ments. For example, in the agreement 
between the United Kingdom and France, 
the latter agrees to receive £4,000,000 of 
“nonessentials” from Britain (less than 
1 percent of agreed total imports) while 
Britain agrees to take certain amounts 
of glassware, cognac, champagne, and 
the like in the “nonessential” category 
from France. This is paralleled in many 
other agreements. The more each coun- 


April 18, 1949 
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try relaxes its import restrictions on the 
other’s goods, the greater can be the flow 
of trade between them. 

For the most part, however, these 
agreements do not firmly commit the two 
Governments to deliver the amounts of 
goods specified. In some cases, each 
Government establishes credits equal to 
the anticipated value of its trade, but in 
the majority of cases—even where credits 
are established—the proposed exports 
depend on the activities of many private 
traders on both sides who may or may 
not fulfill the expectations of their Gov- 
ernment officials who made the agree- 
ment. The agreements often contain 
the statements that one party or both 
will ‘‘facilitate delivery,’ but this does 
not necessarily involve more than giving 
indications to exporters as to which mar- 
kets are considered the most desirable. 

In the case of finished steel, however, 
which is very short both for home con- 
sumption and export, the British Gov- 


ernment, in conjunction with industry 
representatives, “programs” exports to 
various countries. Even here, the quan- 
tities stated in trade agreements are not 
firm guaranties of delivery. Since the 
coal industry has been nationalized, this 
is one commodity for which the Govern- 
ment can make relatively firm commit- 
ments, depending, of course, on produc- 
tion targets being achieved. 

As these agreements are renewed, they 
are tending to be extended to longer 
terms, such as the one recently signed 
with Poland for a 5-year period. 


Government Remains Leading 
Purchaser 


OTHER IMPORTANT IMPORTS are 
governed by so-called ‘“bulk-purchase 
arrangements.” These are definite pur- 
chase agreements made by the British 
Government, or certain of its Boards or 
(Continued on p. 46) 











Board, Weighing Vital Facts, Affords Opportunity for Readjustments 


Appeals 


Denied kKxport Licenses 


HARRISON LILLIBRIDGE 


CHAIRMAN, APPEALS BOARD, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


~~ 

Titanertinans who feel that denial 
of their export license applications or 
other treatment accorded them by the 
Office of International Trade is unjustly 
discriminatory or causes them an ex- 
cessive hardship should be interested in 
the appeals procedure, culminating in 
the Appeals Board, available for consid- 
eration of such complaints. This Board, 
established in June 1948 to give impar- 
tial consideration to problems of export 
control, examines into the facts and 
makes such adjustment as may be ap- 
propriate. 

Experience shows that a restrictive 
regulation applying to a large number 
of persons, however carefully prepared, 
invariably causes more hardship to a few 
than it does to the great majority for 
whom it was designed. The reason may 
be an unusual custom of doing business, 
the manufacture or export of a single 
product, an abnormal base year, or some 
unusual situation or emergency in the 
individual case. It has been found also 
that those persons engaged in enforcing 
the regulation are generally not the ones 
to make substantial exceptions in its ap- 
plication. They have too many applica- 
tions to process daily to listen to details 
of a particular case, and they would be 
criticized and charged with favoritism 
if they undertook to make exceptions on 
their own responsibility. 
situation deserves exceptional treatment. 
If the regulation can be adjusted in the 
few instances where it causes excessive 
hardship, it can be better enforced as 
drawn and properly applicable to the 
great majority of cases. 


Simple Procedure 


THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD with 
its widespread net of wartime economic 
restrictions recognized this problem and 
solved it through a somewhat new tech- 
nique—the establishment of an Appeals 
Board, separate and apart from the op- 


10 


Yet a special’ 


erating divisions, with authority to make 
exceptions in the rules when special cir- 
cumstances justified such action. The 
Department of Commerce, faced with 
complicated controls of exports, adapted 
this experience in setting up the Appea's 
Board in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The present Chairman of the 
Appeals Board served 2 years on the Ap- 
peals of the War Production 
Board, and the present Deputy Chairman 
appeared frequently before it during the 
war. 

Procedure is simple and informal. An 
appeal is begun by a letter in triplicate, 
addressed to the Office of International 
Trade, setting forth the particular 
grounds of hardship or unjust discrim- 
ination in numbered para- 
graphs. Appeal may be taken from any 
administrative action. If the appellant 
desires Appea!s Board consideration, or 
a hearing, or both, he should say so 
This letter, addressed in the prescribed 
manner, goes first to the branch of the 
Office of International Trade which took 
the action complained of, for review and 


Board 


separate 


initial consideration. In this way the 
Office of International Trade itself has 
an opportunity to make such adjust- 


ment as it may find justified by any cir- 
cumstance developed in the appeal let- 
ter; but if denied again by the Branch 
Chief concerned, the appeal is then sent 
to the Appeals Board ‘if that has been 
requested) for final action; otherwise 
the appellant is notified of the denial of 
his appeal by the branch and of his right 
to request Appeals Board consideration 
and a hearing by writing a second letter 


Appeals Mainly of Two Types 


APPEALS FROM ACTION of the Office 
of International Trade are principally of 
two kinds. The first involves rejection, 
or “return without action,” of an export 
license application to ship a scarce com- 
modity to a given destination where the 
quota permitted to be shipped in a given 
calendar quarter is oversubscribed. 
However, as many commodities, formerly 
on the Positive List, have been placed 
under General License because of in- 
creased supply, this type of appeal is 
now infrequent. 


rocedure as Applied to 


The second type is from denial of an 
export license application to ship com. 
modities to Europe and involves ques. 
tions of foreign policy and national ge. 
curity ‘the R-procedure) These ap. 
peals are increasing in number. 

A variant of this kind of appeal js 
exemplified by appellants who made con. 
tracts with customers in 1946, 1947, or 
any time prior to March 1, 1948, on which 
date the R Country Procedure became 
effective. Prior to March 1, 1948, except 
for articles on the Positive List, ex. 
freely permitted to make 
shipments to Europe unde! 
Since that 


porters were 
such con- 
time, all exports to 


subject to export 


tracts 
Europe are contro's 
The institution of this procedure caused 


difficulties for some manufacturers and 


exporters. This was especially true 
where particular types of machinery 
were produced to specifications which 


may not be salable in the United States 
Payment for items may depend 


wholly or in part on the manufacturer's 


these 


or exporter’s ability to obtain an export 
license and ship to his original customer 

Under Section 204, Title II, Public Lay 
793, 80th Congress, it 
for ECA to give relief by finding that one 
of the participating nations ih the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program may require the 
equipment. But in many cases this has 
proved impossible 


may be possible 


Can Present Arguments to 
Board 
APPLICATIONS TO SHIP to European 
countries are reviewed by a subcommittee 
of the interdepartmental Advisory Com- 
mittee on Requirements to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, on which are repre- 
sented the Departments of State, Agri- 
culture, Interior, the National Military 
Establishment, and other agencies con- 
cerned with foreign policy and national 
security. In a case where an applica- 
tion is rejected, the rejection is issued 
by the Office of International Trade 
usually based upon the recommendation 
of this interdepartmental subcommittee, 
and the reason stated is that the ship- 
ment is “contrary to the national in- 
terest.” Because the proceedings of the 
interdepartmental subcommittee are 
confidential, no specific details are given. 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Tangier Invites Bids 
on Generating Equipment 


Bids covering the supply of new ther- 
mal generating equipment to produce 
3-phase, 5,500-volt, 50-cycle current, are 
invited by the Tangier electric conces- 
sionary company. Offers may be for one 
generating unit of 2,000 kilowatts or two 
generating units of 1,000 kilowatts each. 
Firms in a position to submit both pro- 
posals are asked to do so. Tenders 
should include the following informa- 
tion: 


1. For bot) 
dimensions, minimum height required from 


gro ip 


delivery date, total 
generator to hook of moving device, weight 
f heaviest piece, guaranty 

2. For the motor manufacturer; type 
functioning plans technical manuals; 
speed; normal potential, permissible over- 
load; weight; fuel consumption at one-half 


a } 


and three-fourths of full load; oil consump- 
tion; consumption of water for cooling; 
f over-all dimensions; 
accessories delivered with motor; possibilities 
f obtaining spare parts 
3. For the alternator—-manufacturer; type 
plans; technical manual; speed; normal po- 
tential, permissible overload; efficiency at 
one-half, three-fourths, and full load, cos 
4 equal 1 and cos g equal 0.8; alternator's 
proportion of over-all dimensions 
teristics of starter; weight 


motors prop rtion oO 


charac- 


Motors and alternators offered must be 
of well-known makes 

Price may be quoted in any currency 
desired by the bidder, and all quotations 
must be final 

Sealed bids, addressed to M. le Direc- 
teur, Cia. Electra Hispano-Marroqui, Rua 
Cujas, Tangier, Morroco, must reach that 
office before 12 noon, June 18, 1949. All 
Dids must be held valid for a period of 
2 months after that date. 


U.S. Firms Asked To Supply 
Material for Water Works 


Quotations c. i. f. Karachi, Pakistan, 
covering the supply of various material 
for waterworks are urgently requested 
by Ghulamali G. Chagla & Co., Karachi, 
Which is acting as buying agent for the 
Pakistan Government in connection with 
a waterworks project for the Karachi 
area. It is understood that material to 
an estimated value of 2,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 rupees will be purchased. 


April 18, 1949 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States i.rms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Air Conditioning: 96 
Art Objects: 53, 87 82, 87. 
Asbestos Articles: 31 Harbor Equipment: 5. 
Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- Hardware: 17, 51. 
sories: 1, 17, 36, 50, 58, 64, 88a, 95, 96 Heating Equipment: 96. 
Bamboo and Willow Articles: 55 Household Articles: 63, 65. 
Barges and Pontons: 5 Industrial Heating Equipment: 22 
Barometers: 21 Jewelry: 38, 49, 565. 
Lawn Mowers: 28. 
Leather Goods: 14. 
Lumber: 20. 
Machinery and Parts: 


Glass and Glass Products: 14, 34, 45, 55, 


Batteries (Flashlight): 82 
Beverages: 18, 46 
Brushes: 19, 30 
Carpets and Carpeting: 16 
Chemicals: 45, 66, 72, 73 Agricultural—96. 
China, Pottery, and Earthenware: 21, 55, Industrial—1, 7, 15, 27, 31, 34, 62, 69, 
87 77, 79, 85, 86, 94, 96. 
Clocks, Watches, and Movements: 21, 23, Marble and Stone Articles: 40. 
54 Metals and Related Products: 5, 35, 80 
Clothing and Accessories: 13, 14, 60, 74. Musical Instruments and Parts: 81. 
Cork Sheeting (Rubberized): 25 Needles (Knitting Machines): 70. 
Dehumidifiers: 84 Notions: 55, 57. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 4, 32, 71, 76 Office Equipment: 10. 
Dyestuffs: 45. Paper and Paper Products: 10. 
Electrical Equipment, Firtures,and Appli- Plumbing Equipment: 29. 
ances: 65, 74, 93, 96 Polishes, Creams, Dressings, and Stains: 
Fats and Oils: 71, 72, 74, €3 24. 
Feather Ornaments: 61. Printing Equipment and Supplies: 93. 
Fibers: 75 Radios: 96. 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 17, 32, 59, 71, Refrigerators: 84, 96. 
74, 83 Saddlery and Harness Hardware: 88. 
Freight Forwarder: 89 Silverware: 37. 
Furniture: 6, 21. Sporting Goods: 41, 42. 
General Merchandise: 8, 56 Stationers’ Supplies: 10, 52. 
Gift Items: 87 


(Continued on p. 12) 














Specifications are available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

All quotations should be directed to 
Ghulamali G. Chagla & Co., Bunder 
Quarter, Moolji Street, Karachi 2, Paki- 
stan. A World Trade Directory Report 
on the firm is being prepared. 


Asuncion’s Transit System 
in Market for Street Cars 


The Administracion Nacional de Elec- 
tricidad, in Asuncion, Paraguay, wishes 
to receive quotations covering the supply 
of 15 to 20 electric streetcars, rebuilt and 
in good condition. A few copies of speci- 
fications (in Spanish, with free English 
translation) anc drawings are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The AdministraciOn operates Asun- 
cion’s electric and transit system, and 
is owned by the national Government. 

Quotations should be addressed to 
Administracion Nacional de Electricidad, 
Calle Estrella 373, Asuncion, Paraguay. 


German-Owned Assets 
for Sale by SCO 


Offers to purchase will be received by 
the Swiss Compensation Office for the 
following German-owned assets, accord- 
ing to the American Legation in Bern. 


1. 125 new two-cylinder motors for BWM 
motorcycles, model M-—56; and detached 
pieces for approximately 100 other motors 
of the same model. Owned by Bayerische 
Motorenwerke A. G., Munich, Germany, and 
stored at the free port at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Supplementary information may be obtained 
prior to April 30, 1949. 

2. 10 used jar wagons for transporting acid, 
and 10 used tank wagons for transporting 
chloroform, chemicals, mineral oils, and com- 
bustibles, constructed for use on standard 
tracks. Owned by various firms and persons 
in Germany. Supplementary information 
may be obtained prior to April 30, 1949. 

3. 100 shares of stock valued at 50,000 
francs, belonging to Melitta S. A., Zurich, 
Switzerland, manufacturer of coffee filters 
for household use. Supplementary informa- 
tion may be obtained prior to May 6, 1949. 

4. 1,994 square meters of land situated at 
Kusnacht, Zurich, Switzerland, having an 
estimated value of 40,000 francs. Property of 





Index, by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 11) 


Surgical Instruments 
47, 78. 

Technical Information and Manufactur- 
ing Processes: 6, 7, 11, 15, 96 
Processes: 6, 7, 11, 15, 96. 

Textiles: 3, 8, 11, 13, 43, 74, 92 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 26, 34, 48, 86 

Toys: 55, 67. 

Wazes: 71, 91. 

Wire (Gold and and Silver): 39 

Wool, Wool Waste, and Rags: 3, 68. 

Yarns (Angora): 44. 


and Equipment: 
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Martin Wiesemann, Leipzig, Germany. 


Sup- 
plementary information obtained 
prior to April 30, 1949. 

5. 4,033 square meters of land situated 
at Rheinstrasse, Emmishofen, Switzerland. 
Property of Mr. Gradmann, Konstanz, Ger- 
many. Supplementary information may be 
obtained prior to April 30, 1949. 


may be 


All inquiries concerning these prop- 
erties, as well as offers to purchase, 
should be addressed to the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office, Service for the Liquida- 
tion of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


Porto Alegre, Brazil, To 
Buy Five Ambulances 


The First Aid Hospital of the Munici- 
pality of Porto Alegre, Brazil, wishes to 
obtain, as soon as possible, quotations on 
five small ambulances suitable for use on 
narrow cobblestone city streets and dirt 
roads in the surrounding area 

These ambulances are to have steel 
bodies with double back door and one 
door on each side, together with all other 
features and accessories commonly found 
in such conveyances. Each ambulance is 
to have two stretchers, one to be sus- 
pended from the side wall, equipped with 


inflated rubber or foam rubber mat- 
tresses. Stretcher dimensions are as 
follows: 1.78 meters long, 0.52 meter 


wide, 0.32 meter high (from rail to top). 

The hospital is not interested in an 
elaborate and expensive type of ambu- 
lance; and it is understood that ve- 
hicles which do not entirely meet the 
above requirements would be considered, 
provided they could be delivered imme- 
diately. 

Firms in a position to furnish this 
equipment are asked to communicate 
with Diretoria de Saude Publica, Hospi- 
tal Pronto Socorro, Rua Venancio Aires, 
esq. Av. Oswaldo Aranha, Porto Alegre, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


New Requirements for 
New Zealand’s Substations 

New Zealand’s Hydroelectric Depart- 
ment is calling for bids to supply the fol- 
lowing additional new equipment for its 
substation project: 


1. 11 kilovolt switchgear for Hawera Sub- 


station. Contract No. 106, section 254 Pal- 
merston North. Bids close at 4 p. m., June 7, 
1949. 


2. 11 kilovolt switchgear for Patutahi Sub- 
station. Contract No. 108, section 37 Napier 
Bids close at 4 p. m., June 21, 1949. 

3. 11 kilovolt switchgear for Gisborne Sub- 
station. Contract No. 109, section 38 Napier. 
Bids close at 4 p. m., June 28, 1949. 

4. 11 kilovolt switchgear for Tauranga Sub- 
station. Contract No. 110, section, 325 Ham- 
ilton. Bids close at 4 p. m., July 5, 1949. 


Four copies of each tender, including 
plans, specifications, and drawings, are 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Copies may also be obtained from the 
New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 180) 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—John Joseph McGrath. rep. 
resenting J. J. McGrath (Australia) Pty. Ltd 
(retailer, wholesaler), 8 Brunswick Road 
Brunswick, Victoria, is interested in arrang. 
ing for construction locally of equipment to 
convert 4-wheel trucks to 6- and 8-wheg 
heavy transport units. Scheduled to arriy 
in mid-March, for a visit of 3 months. Uniteg 
States address: c/o First National Bank of 
Detroit, 44 Michigan, Detroit, Mich. _ Itip. 
erary: Los Angeles, New Orleans, Detroit, ang 
Chicago 

2. Brazil—Hans 


Gerlinger, representing 


Gerlinger & Cia. Ltda. (importer, exporter 
wholesaler, sales indent agent), 200 Rua 15 
de Novembro, Sao Paulo, is interested in ob. 


talning new agencies for unspecified com- 
modities. Scheduled to arrive April 12, yig 
New York City, for a visit of 7 weeks. Uniteg 
States address: c/o F. H. Paul & Stein Bros 
Inc., 100 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. Itip. 


erary: New York, Cincinnati, Philadelphig 
Chicago, JacKson, and Boston 
3. Brazil—Benjamin Neumann, represent. 


ing Benco Ltda 
saler, sales ‘indent 
Silva (Caixa 


(importer 
agent) 
Postal 


Tecidos 


exporter, whole. 
332 Rua Freire da 

Sao Paulo, and 
Industria de Impertex Ltda., Sa 
Paulo, is interested in contacting consumers 
and dealers in wool and wool waste. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 23, via New York City, for 


655), 


a month's visit United States address 
c/o Castle & Overton, 630 Fifth Avenue, Ney 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston 


and Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report 
de Tecidos Impertex Ltda. being prepared 

4.°"Burma—U Ba Han, representing U Ba 
Han & Co. (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 83 Phayre Street, Rangoon, is inter- 
ested in importing into Burma 
and exporting Burma products to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive April 15, via 
San Francisco, for a month's visit. United 
States address: c/o 500 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and San 
Francisco 

5. France—Jacques Coffrant, representing 
Hanaem Coffrant (exporter, commission mer- 
chant), 23 Rue d'Algérie, Lyon, is interested 
in importing bars; harbor equipment 
such as cranes, floating cranes, and barges 
and pontoons for Madagascar. Scheduled t 
arrive April 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. United States 
French Consulate General, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Cleveland, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago 

6. France—Leon  Boyaval, representing 
Boyaval et Compagnie (Anciens Establisse- 
ments Duprez) (retailer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, commission merchant), 49 bis Rue 
Saint-Gabriel, Lille (Nord), is interested in 
all kinds of metallic furniture, and wishes to 
obtain information on American methods of 
construction of such furniture. Scheduled 
to arrive April 1, via New York, for a visit of 
3 weeks. United States address: Hotel Edi- 


on Industria 


medicines 


iron 


son, 228 West Forty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sat 


Diego, Dallas, and Washington 

7. France—André Léon Marie Godinot, rep- 
resenting Forges d’Haironville, Haironville 
(Meuse), is interested in investigating Ameri- 
can foundry methods, with a view to purchas- 
ing equipment for the modernization of the 
firm’s plant. Scheduled to arrive during the 
first week in April, via New York City, for 4 
visit of 20 to30 days. United States address 
c/o Lewis Foundry & Machine Division of 
Blaw-Knox Co., P. O. Box 1586, Pittsburgh 9, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Itinerary: New York, Dover (Ohio), 
‘Mansfield (Ohio), Pittsburgh, and Apollo 


a.) - 
ee Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. a , 

8. Jran—Abdul H. Ketabi, representing Ha- 
pibollah Mofid (importer, wholesaler), Seray 
Miralinaghi, Tehran, is interested in textiles 
and general merchandise. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of April, via New York City, for 
an indefinite period. United States address: 
c/o Mr. Avakian, 10 West Thirty-third St., 
New York, N. Y Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and Boston 

9. Ireland, Northern -James Frederick Kin- 
loch and S McManus, representing W. J 
McManus & Son (boot and shoe merchants), 
60 North Street, Belfast, are interested in es- 
tablishing a retail branch for their products 
in Los Angeles or Oakland, Calif. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of March, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 months United States ad- 
dress: C/O R.G Hollingsworth, Route #1, Box 
665, Modesto, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Chicago, and Houston. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 
10. Israel—D. Lautmann, representing A. F. 


O. D. Lautmann (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 52 Nachlat Benyamin Street, Tel 
Aviv, is interested in stationery, paper and 
office equipment Scheduled to arrive the 
first week in April, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months United States address 
c/o Faber Eberhard Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago 


Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
11. Italy—-Giuseppe Caprotti, representing 


Manifattura Bernardo Caprotti (importer, 
manufacturer), Albiate (Milan), is interested 
in visiting tertile and spinning mills. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 23, via New York City, 
for a month's visit United States address 
Drake Hotel, 440 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Atlanta, 
and cities in South Carolina and Alabama. 

12. Netherlands—Siegfried M. Hymans, rep- 
resenting N.V. Handelmaatschappij voorheen 
Herman Hijmans & Co. (importer, exporter), 
117 Oostzeedijk, Rotterdam, is interested in 
obtaining new outlets for a wide variety of 
Netherlands products Scheduled to arrive 
April 4, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
months. United States address: c/o Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland (Oreg.), and San Diego. 

13. Netherlands—-Jacob Scheffer, 42 Graaf 
Florislaan, Bussum, representing Dames Con- 
fectiefabriek ‘“Coutura,”’ Singel 356, Amster- 
dam, is interested in buying and selling 
women’s clothes (expensive qualities), and 
textiles Scheduled to arrive the end of 
April, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Herbert 
Gluchsters, 902 Forty-first Street, New York, 
N.Y 

World 


Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
14. Panama, Republic of—Mrs. Natalie 


Zapp, representing Cia. Irving Zapp, S. A. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, commission 
merchant, sales/indent agent), No. 67, 
Avenida “A"’, Panama, is interested in rep- 
resenting as sales agent manufacturers of 
men’s tropical clothing, women’s shoes, lug- 
gage, and crystal stemware. Scheduled to 
arrive April 4, via New Orleans, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Green’s Fashion Mart, 125 Chartres Street, 
New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York, and Miami. 


April 18. 1949 


15. El Salvador—Eugenio Araujo, repre- 
senting Abonos Organicos, S. A. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), San Sal- 
vador, is interested in machinery and equip- 
ment for processing waste into organic 
fertilizers; also, wishes to obtain technical 
information in connection with the above 
process, and desires to visit processing plants 
already in operation. Scheduled to arrive 
March 31, via New Orleans, for a month’s 
visit. United States address: c/o Consulate 
General of El Salvador, 270 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Hampton (N. J.), Boston, and Twin 
Falls (Idaho). 

16. Scotland (U. K.)—-Ralph W. Recordon, 
representing Marshall & Brush Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Dundee Carpet Works, Dundee, 
is interested in exporting low-grade carpets 
and carpeting, and wishes to visit plants 
manufacturing low-grade wilton and jute 
carpets. Scheduled to arrive April 18, via 
New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison Inc., 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and other 
cities on the eastern seaboard. 

17. Venezuela—Ramon Casulleras, repre- 
senting Companhia Commercial Ultramar, 
S. A. (importer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, sales/indent agent), Edificio Reptb- 
lica, Puente Republica, Caracas, is interested 
in obtaining additional agencies, on a 
commission basis, for automotive parts and 
accessories, hardware, and foodstuffs. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 27, via New Orleans, 
for a month's visit. United States address: 
c/o Hotel Gladstone, 114 East Fifty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Chicago, and New York. 


Import Opportunities 


18. Australia—F. & N. Kassel Pty. Limited 
(manufacturer, exporter, merchant), 80 
Wentworth Park Road, Glebe, Sydney, offers 
to export and seeks agent for liqueurs and 
wines, particularly Advocat liqueur, which 
firm claims to export in large quantities to 
Great Britain, and to have won first prize 
at the 1948 Melbourne exhibition. 

19. Belgium—Etablissements Wesphale 
(manufacturer), 131 Rue de_ 1l’Aqueduc, 
Brussels, desires to export circular brushes 
(hog bristles or goat bristles) for dentists 
and dental laboratories. Firm states it can 


export 10,000 brushes each month. Samples 
will be furnished by foreign firm. 
20. Chile—Compafifa Comercial Chilean 


Agencies, S. A. (manufacturer's distributor, 
importer, exporter, indent sales agency), 
Casilla (Post Office Box) 2194, Santiago, of- 
fers to export 8,000 square meters each 
month of laurel plywood, 3-ply. Further 
information including specifications, price 
and sample of plywood is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C 

21. England—Art & Antique Merchants 
Ltd. (export merchant), 54 Brompton Road, 
London, S. W. 3., offers to export first-class 
English and French antique furniture, china 
and pottery, barometers, grandfather clocks 
and lustres. Firm is a member of the British 
Antique Dealers Association. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

22. England—Barlow-Whitney Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Coombe Road, Neasden Lane, Lon- 
don, N. W. 10, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for electrically heated industrial equip- 
ment ovens, impregnators, kettles, furnaces 
and glue pots. Sales leaflets are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration, 


Report being 


23. England—The Bentima Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 18 Bury Street, London, E. C. 3., 
seeks markets in the United States for first- 
grade clocks (8-day, 7-jewel platform escape- 
ment type) and clock movements. Size of 
plates 77 x 44.96 centimeters, width of move- 
ment at widest part 39 millimeters. Firm 
states that at the present time the move- 
ment in question is still in the prototype 
stage, but firm is planning to go into produc- 
tion by June of this year, and it is with this 
in view that it wishes to contact as many 
American wholesale importers as possible, in 
order to cover the groundwork which is nec- 
essary in the granting of agencies and rep- 
resentations. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

24. England—Carr & Day & Martin Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Brunswick Park Road, New 
Southgate, London, N. 11., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for first-grade shoe, floor, 
and furniture polishes and metal polishes; 
shoe creams, dressings, and stains for the 
shoe trade. Price list is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. England—Celoform (Stockport) Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Hope Mills, Portwood, Stock- 
port, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
rubberized cork sheeting suitable for the 
shoe trade, for platforms and wedges of shoes, 
and for insoling. Thickness from %, to 1 
inch, in sheets 24x30 inches. Firm will 
furnish samples upon request. 

26. England—Cumbrian Toois Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Workington, West Cumberland, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
grade hand tools such as pliers, pincers, nip- 
pers and allied tools. Firm states it is in a 
position to export 100,000 dozen tools an- 
nually. Sales leaflets and price lists ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. England—Evans, J., & Son (Ports- 
mouth) Limited (manufacturer), 143 Gold- 
smith Avenue, Portsmouth, Hampshire, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for precision- 
built brush-making machinery, fully auto- 
matic and semiautomatic. 

28. England—Thomas Green & Son, Ltd 
(manufacturer) , Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, 
2, offers to export lawn mowers (hand, motor, 
and tractor hauled). One set of descriptive 
literature is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial] Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

29. England—Samuel Gratrix, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and distributor), Quay Street, Man- 
chester 3, wishes to export plumbing equip- 
ment such as faucets, valves, flushing cis- 
terns, traps and sanitaryware. Specifications: 
British standard, but firm will make accord- 
ing to United States standards if quantity 
required is sufficient. One set of trade litera- 
ure is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm 
would appreciate receiving information on 
standard grades, packing and marking in- 
structions, and shipping instructions. 

30. England—J. S. Harrisson & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Chalgrove Works, Homer- 
ton, London, E. 9., offers to export and seeks 
agent for best and super grades of brushes 
such as domestic and toilet brushes and 
artists’ brushes. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. England—-A. Hirsch (Filterit) Ltd. 
(manufacturers), Filterit Works, 84 Broad- 
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way, Didcot, Berkshire, offers to export and 
desires agent for sheet filters, electric cen- 
trifugal pumps, asbestos filter sheets and 
loose asbestos filters, and brewing equip- 
ment. Sales literature may be obtained on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

32. England—Jasco Limited (manufac- 
turer), 246 Bethnal Green Road, London, 
E. 2., wishes to export and seeks agent for 
sugar confectionery, Old English confection- 
ery, medicated and confectionery tablets. 
Quality stated to conform to requirements 
of United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. England—Jemerton Ltd. (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 214 Piccadilly, London, W. 1., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for labo- 
ratory glassware and arc-lamp glasses. Ex- 
port price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. England—Manchester Repetition Engi- 
neers Ltd. (manufacturer), Reynold Works, 
Chell Street, Longsight, Manchester 12, 
wishes to export machine-tool equipment 
such as profile turning box for capstan and 
automatic lathes, and radius attachments 
One set of brochures is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Bc: 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. England—Products & Commerce Ltd 
(merchants), 14 Dominion Street, South 
Place, Moorgate, London, E. C. 2., wishes to 
export semifinished and other ferrous and 
nonferrous metals (specialty: aluminum) in 
sheets, strips, rods, tubes, and wire. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. England — Romac Industries, Ltd 
(manufacturer), Romac Works, The Hyde, 
Hendon, London, N. W. 9., offers to export 
and seeks agent for automotive and cycle 
accessories, and vulcanizing outfits. Sales 
literature and price lists obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. Firm will furnish samples upon 
request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. England—Jan Rusin (manufacturer), 
Old Estate House, Wollaton, Nottingham, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for hand- 
made table silverware, 925 silver. Firm 
states it can export up to 50 sets (125 pieces 
per set) annually. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. England—C. E. Scott (wholesaler), Dia- 
mond House, Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1., 
desires to export inexpensive cultured pearl 
and gem jewelry. Price list may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. England—John Sharp (manufacturer) , 
The Gold Thread Works, 40 Grimshaw Street, 
Preston, Lancashire, desires to export and 
obtain agent for gold and silver wires such 
as threads for uniform laces and purls for 
embroidered arm and cap badges. Quality: 
best fire gilt on standard silver, 214 percent 
gold on 90-percent silver or 2 percent gold 
on 90-percent silver. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


40. France—G. Cappeliez-Henaut (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Cousolre, Nord, wishes 
to export marble and _ stone _ decorative 
articles. 

41. France—Chapel & Hugon (manufac- 
turer), 26 Rue Convert, Oyonnax, (Ain) de- 
sires to export standard-quality ping-pong 
balls. Firm has 1,000 gross in stock, pro- 
ductive capacity is 500 gross per month. 

42. France—Robert Ima 
agent), 96 Rue St. Georges, 
wishes to export good-quality chess games 
made of boxwood, polished and varnished 
Samples are available on a lodn basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

43. France—Etablissements Rodolphe 
Louma (manufacturer), 6 Rue Audran, Lyon, 
wishes to export superior-quality fabrics for 
corsets, girdles, and brassieres. Firm offers 
“Airma” made of 55 percent mercerized cot- 
ton and 45 percent rayon, weighing from 7', 
to 8 ounces per meter (approximately 1 yard, 
3 inches), width approximately 27!,. inches; 
also “Magaze,”’ manufactured with 100 per- 
cent cotton, weighs approximately 4%, ounces 
per meter. Samples of fabrics are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 


(manufacturer's 
Lyon, Rhone, 


Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
44. France—Etablissements Lucian Paul 


spinning mill manufacturing Angora rabbit 
yarn), Usine de Tesson, par Vire, Calvados, 
wishes to export first-quality Angora rabbit 
yarn, “Super Choix’, 100 percent Trade- 
mark registered in the United States “L. U. P.’ 
45. Germany—‘Agamemnon” Ernst 
Kricka, Export-Import, George Wilhelm- 
strasse 9, (1) Berlin-Halensee, offers to ex- 
port all Kinds of glass instruments for tech- 
nical, medicinal, scientific, and laboratory 
purposes; dyestuffs, chemicals, and reactions 
for microscopic-bacteriologic examinations 
46. Germany—Adolf Blech (Otto Blech 
Nachf.), Lutherstrasse 8, Hamburg-Bahren- 


feld, wishes to export high-class light and 
dark German beers in bottles 

47. Germany—Castalia G. m. b. H. (man- 
ufacturer), Stein bei Nurnberg, desires to 
export surgical instruments to the United 
States 

48. Germany Wilhelm C. H. Eikhof (im- 


porter, exporter), Raboisen 8 
wishes to export jewelers’ metal saw blades 

49. Germany—Paul Gerhardt, Bei den 
Muhren 70 (24a), Hamburg 11, wishes to ex- 
port crystal and artificial pearl necklaces 

50. Germany—Fritz Hetz, Kettenfabrik 
Kornerstrasse 4, (17a) Ettlingen Baden 
(U. S. Zone), offers to export special 
skid chains for motorcars and tractors 

51. Germany—F. W. Hofinghoff, Schraub- 
enfabrik, Hagen 1.W.-Delstern (British 
Zone), desires to export all kinds of nuts 
and screws 

52. German—Hunke & Jochheim (manu- 
facturer), Wilhelmstrasse 7-9, Iserlohn 1 
Westf., wishes to export and seeks agent for 
card-indexr signals 

53. Germany—Lombard (art advisors, me- 
diators, wholesalers), 14 Fugger Street, Augs- 
burg, Bavaria (U.S. Zone), wishes to contact 
art dealers and stores interested in signed 
original oil paintings of Continental masters 

54. Germany—-Montana, K. G., Haupt- 
strasse 168, (17b) Buhlertal/Baden, wishes to 
export all kinds of clocks and watches such 
as kitchen wall clocks, table and cuckoo 
clocks, mantelpiece and alarm clocks, wrist 
and pocket watches, gift and souvenir 
watches. 

55. Japan—Kimpuku & Co., G. K. (export- 
ers, importers, merchants) , Motoseiganjidori, 
Aburanokoji, Nishi-iru, Kamikyoku, Kyoto, 
wishes to export glass drinking sets, mirrors, 
miniature glass ornaments, imitation pearl 
necklaces, Easter baskets, porcelain and 
earthenware, folding fans made of cloth or 


Hamburg 1 


1ON = 


bolis, 





paper, bamboo articles, willow goods, glass 
marbles and toys. : 

56. Japan—Summers Trading Co., Ltd, 137 
Motomachi-dori 4-chome, I <utaku, Kobe 
wishes to contact United States importers of 
Japanese merchandise and Oriental goods, 

57. Japan—-Takada Button Co (manufac. 
turer), Tanimachi 5-chome, Higashiky 
Osaka, desires to export Japanese shell but. 
tons. 

58. Japan—Zenyo Corporation of Com. 
merce & Industry, Room 235 Kobikikan 
Building, No. 7, 6-chome, Kobiki-cho, Chuo. 
ku, Tokyo, offers to export “Diamond”-brang 
ignition coils 

59. Netherlands—De Winter & Konijn (ey. 
port agents for various Netherland many. 
facturers of cocoa products) , 207a Rochussep. 
straat, Rotterdam, offers to export first-qual. 
ity chocolate bars, cocoa powder, cocoa butter 
and chocolate coatings If desired, quality 
certificate issued by Internation Superin. 
tendant Company at Rotterdam, will be sup- 
plied at sellers’ expense 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

60. Netheriands—N. V 
delsbedrijf Velma (manufacturer), 57 £9 
Hooge Steenweg, Breda, desires to export 
men's raincoats and leather coats. Factory 
has capacity of 1,000 raincoats and 250 
leather coats per week. Further information 
including illustrations and samples of fabrics 
available on a loan from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

61. Northern Ireland—Spain & Sekules 
Limited (manufacturers) , Carlisle Road, Lon- 
donderr\ feather ornaments 
made of domestic 
linery use 
tirely hand-made and therefore not restricted 
to any particular size or pattern. Firm states 
any type of feather work as countersamples 
can be undertaken as long as the feathers 
are available in Ireland. Osprey is not han- 
dled, but orders can be accepted for ostrich 
Firm has own dyeing plant and can dye 
feathers to color samples, and only new crop 
is used No stocks are carried, but orders 
are executed as speedily as contracts in hand 
permit 

62. Sweden 


Industrieel en Han. 


basis 


offers to export 
birds and ostrich, for mil- 
The feather ornaments are en- 


Tage Ram (manufacturer, ex- 
Pitea 
machines 


port agent, wholesaler) 


pe rt 


offers to ex- 

Illustrated 
leaflets on rip and balance saws, planing ma- 
chines and grinding machines are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared 


wood working 


being pre- 


Import Agency Opportunities 


63. Belgium—S. A. Manta 
exporter), Waasmunster, seeks agents in the 
United States for blankets, 100-percent wool 
or 109-percent cotton, or 92-, 90-, 85-, 75-, 50- 
percent wool mixed with cotton. Technical 
details: number of weft yarns per 10 centi- 


(manufacturer 


meters, 80; quality of thread, nr. la; warp, 
woc!; number of warp threads per 10 centi- 
meters, 52; quality of warp thread, nr. 16a/2; 
shades: beige, blue, pink, straw, gold, green 


and gray. Firm states it is willing to make 
American standard sizes and weights and 
that the shades are up to the clients, but 
they must submit specifications before firm 
starts on production. Firm is represented in 
the following three regions of the United 
States: (a) Maine, Vermont, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Maryland, Massachusetts 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina (b) New Mexico, Texas, and Okla- 
homa. (c) Arkansas, Georgia, and Alabama 
Representatives are desired in the rest of the 
United States 
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Export Opportunities 


64. Belgium- Auxilius S. A. (importer), 12 
Chaussée d’Ixelles, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations for wheels for trailers. 

65. Belgium—GELEC, Société Generale 
d'Electricité Ss. A. (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter, 40 Rue Souveraine, Brussels, wishes 
purchase quotations for electrical household 
equipment such as refrigerators, floor polish- 
ers (home size), coffee grinders (popular type, 
home size), kitchen ranges, and ice-cream 
freezers (home size) 

66. Belyium—Parfumerie & Savonnerie G. 
Coryn (importer and manufacturer), 9 Rue 
de ‘lAbondance, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations for an agent to thicken sulfonated 
lauryl alcohol. Firm is also desirous of con- 
tacting a United States firm, specializing in 
the manufacture of sulfonated lauryl alco- 
hol, in order to take up the manufacture for 
them in Belgium 

67. England—Cowan, de Groot, Ltd. (im- 
porter, jobber), 110 Leonard Street, London, 
E. C. 2., desires to obtain through British 
Token Import Plan, all kinds of toys includ- 
ing ice and roller skates (Groups 9 and 41, 
respectively ) Firm states it has been 
at a disadvantage in getting some of this 
trade due to the fact that they started im- 
porting in 1939, later than the base period, 
put believes that unused scrip or the privilege 


(Note 


therefor is available.) 

68. France—-Etablissements Veron (manu- 
facturers of unravelled rags, dried and dyed), 
56 Rue de Brest, Rennes, Ille et Vilaine, 
wishes purchase quotations for large quanti- 
ties of sorted rags for manufacturing paper 

69. Germany—Acomex G. m. b. H., Merke- 
nicher Strasse 112 (22c) Koln-Niehl, wishes 
to contact firms interested in exporting 
power-plant equipment to Germany 

70. Germany—Hermann Buchinger, Berg- 


strasse 28, Hamburg 1, desires to contact 


manufacturers of needles for knitting ma- 
chines 

71. Germany—Gerhard Eggebrecht, 46 
Sachsenstrasse, Lichtenfels, Bavaria, seeks 


quotations for vegetable and tech- 
wares, vegetable 
oilseeds and essen- 


purchase 
nical drugs 
and animal oils and fats 
tial oils; spices, dried fruits and fruit pulps 
and canned jish 

72. Germany 
tributor and 
wall, Hamburg, 


gums resins 


G. L. Gaiser (importing dis- 
manufacturer), 16-18 Neuer- 
seeks direct purchase quota- 
tions for the following fatty acids: tallow, 
palm kernel, copra, corn, and_ glycerin 
Quantities purchased will be dependent on 
import permits granted 

73. Germany—Lucas Meyer (importing 
distributor), Chilehaus C, Hamburg, wishes 
purchase quotations for fair average quality 
castor seed in 500- to 2,000-ton lots, casein 
in 200-ton lots, citric acid and tartaric acid 
(free of lead) in 50-ton lots, 


74. Germany—Karlo Schunck, Koblenzer 


Strasse 173a, Mayen (22b), seeKs purchase 
quotations for fats, especially margarine of 
good quality; large quantities of canned 
horsemeat American-Army-type electric 
bulbs; tertiles for work shirts and suits, over- 


alls, and socks; cheap working shoes. 

75. Germany—Karl Steuernagel (import- 
ers), Grosse Friedberger Strasse 32, (16) 
Frankfurt a. M., seeks purchase quotations 
for hemp, manila, sisal, burlap, hard and 
soft fibers for making hemp ropes, cords, 
twine, pack thread and yarns 

76. Gibraltar—D. Benaim & Co. (general 
merchants and commission agents), wishes 
to contact exporters of papaverine chlorhy- 
drate powder in a position to quote c. i. f. 
Gibraltar and/or Tangier (Morocco) for 
quantities of 50 to 100 kilograms at a time. 

77. India—Alliance Engineers Limited, 
67-B Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta, is inter- 
ested in purchasing a transformer, any size 
between 400 to 750 kilovolt-amperes, ratio 


April 18, 1949 


3,300-3,000 volts to 400-440 volts, plus minus 
244 percent tappings, 40 degrees Centigrade 
temperature rise. Delivery desired as quickly 
as possible. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

78. Israel—Erwin B. Tannhauser (import- 
er, manufacturer, commission merchant), 24 
Rothschild Boulevard, P. O. B. 4016, Tel Aviv, 
wishes purchase quotations and agency for 
medical instruments and equipment. 

79. Japan—Chiao Yi Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. (Kyoeki Zitsugyo Co. Ltd.), No. 16, 
Kanda Mikura-cho Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes quotations from manufacturers of 
hosiery knitting machines. 

80. Japan—Okamoto Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of bicycles and accessories), 
15, 7-chome, Tokodori, Showaku, Nagoya, 
wishes quotations for cold-rolled steel sheets, 
tubes and hoops, steel wire, dies, drills, and 
baking enamel (red and black). 

81. Korea—Eumaksa Co., No. 18 Choong- 
muro, 1—kKa, Seoul, wishes to contact manu- 
facturers of musical instruments and parts. 

82. Lebanon—Barbir, Essely & Co. (import- 
ing distributors and manufacturers’ agent), 
P. O. Box 1334, Rue Fakhry Bey, Beirut, seeks 
purchase quotations or on an agency basis 
for flashlight batteries (leakproof, sealed), in 
quantities of from $2,000 to $3,000 at a time; 
also good commercial-quality domestic glass- 
ware such as glasses, pitchers, and jars, in 
shipments of $2,000 to $4,000. Firm requests 
samples of flashlight batteries and glassware. 

83. Netherlands—Martex (F. Maartense) 
(importing distributor, manufacturer), 125- 
127 Lange Beestenmarkt, The Hague, desires 
purchase quotations for first-quality con- 
centrated orange juice and citrus oils. 

84. Fortuguese East Africa (Mozambique) 
Sociedade Fomento Imperial, Lda. (SOFIL) 
(builders, construction engineers, furniture 
manufacturers), Predio Fonte Azul, Praca 7 
de Marco, Lourenco Marques, wishes purchase 
quotations for small- or medium-size refrig- 
erators for home use. Firm prefers kerosene 
refrigerators, but is also interested in gas- 
operated refrigerators. However, firm wants 
to purchase refrigerators direct, not through 
regular agent. Quantity involved will be 
rather large, and difference in costs is sub- 
stantial The refrigerators are to be used 
in connection with a housing program. Firm 
intends to build and sell completely fur- 
nished houses. Also, firm wishes quotations 
for small dehumidifiers for use in individual 
rooms in residential quarters. 


Agency Opportunities 


85. Belgium—S. O. B. E. M. A. I. (Société 
Belge de Matériel Agricole, Aeronautique, Au- 
tomobile et Industrie), (importer, represent- 
ative), 395 Chaussée d’Anvers, Brussels, seeks 
agency for shovel excavators on bands or 
pneumatic tires, buckets of three-eighth 
cubic yard or over, till 1 cubic yard or over. 
Engine capable of being transformed in a 
crane with lifting capacity of over 6 tons and 
reaching 20 or 30 tons, according to type of 
engine. Firm desires general agency for Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg and, if possible, for the 
Belgian Congo 

86. Canada—-Wiiliam G. Carruthers (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 405 Belsize Drive, Toronto 
12, Ontario, seeks representation for the fol- 
lowing machine tools and shop equipment 
drilling, milling, boring and grinding ma- 
chines; lathes; presses; shears and press 
brakes; routers; materials handling equip- 
ment such as trucks, stackers, and hoists; 
heat treating and plating equipment; hand 
tools (manually and power-operated and gun- 
powder-actuated); precision measuring in- 
struments; machine-tool accessories such as 
chucks and adapters; metal spraying equip- 
ment, and other types of production ma- 
chinery 


87. Canada—Hewson Canada Limited 
(manufacturers’ agent, importer and dis- 
tributor), 1324 Eglinton Avenue, West, Tor- 
onto 1, seeks representation for glassware, 
china and earthenwarve, art pottery, handi- 
craft articles, utility and decorative accesso- 
ries suitable for gift stores, china and 
specialty shops. 

88. Canada—Lyon & James Limited (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), 3 Boultree Avenue, To- 
ronto, Ontario, desires agency for saddlery 
and harness hardware for racing, hunting, 
and show horses. 

88a. Denmark—A. F. Lund-Nielsen (com- 
mission merchant), 13 Drogdensvej, Dragg¢r, 
wishes representation from United States 
manufacturers of automotive spare parts 
such as bearings, timing chains and gears, 
flywheel gears, ignition parts; also automotive 
repair tools. 

89. Germany—Karl Rehm, Farchanter- 
strasse 23, Miinchen 25, wishes to act as ship- 
ping agent for United States importers. 

90. Germany—T uchel & Sohn, M6nke- 
damm 7, Hamburg 11, seeks agency for bees- 
war and vegetable wares. 

91. Germany—Verband Reisender Kauf- 
leute Deutschlands (e. V.), Nuremberg, offers 
its services to commercial travelers. 

92. Honduras—Asociacion Mercantil S. A. 
(Borjas & Moncada) (importer, agent), 
Apartado Postal No. 44, Tegucigalpa, seeks 
representation from manufacturers for all 
kinds of textiles. 

93. India—M. Gulab Singh & Sons (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Nicholson Road, 
Delhi, seeks agency for all kinds of electrical 
and printing supplies and equipment. 

94. Netherlands—K. B. Brocking & Zoon 
(commission merchant, sales agent), 23-B 
Jan Kruyffstraat, Rotterdam, seeks agency on 
commission basis only for the following tez- 
tile machinery and equipment: 

1. A complete cotton-spinning plant, ca- 
pacity 13,200 pounds of yarn per week of 48 
hours, for spinning yarn in English counts 
from 32 to 60 from American (long staple) 
and Egyptian cotton. 

2. Cotton looms. Width of weaving 40 to 
90 inches reed space. Capacity 180 to 200 
picks per minute. Design jacquard, dobby 
and plain. 

3. Wool looms. Width of weaving 80 to 120 
inches reed space. Capacity 100 picks per 
minute. Design dobby up to 25 shafts. Posi- 
tive and negative taking up. 

4. Rayon looms for the manufacture of 
printed dress goods from viscose and acetate 
rayons. Width of weaving 40 to 80 inches 
reed space. 

5. Carding machines for wool and mixed 
wool, working width 60 inches, 4x18=72 
threads, 4 pairs of ribbing trousers, with au- 
tomatic supply of spinning materials. All 
machinery for electric or transmission drive. 

6. Automatic pirns and flyer pirns for cot- 
ton weaving mills. 

7. Textile loom shuttles, made of American 
hickory, for wool, cotton, and rayon weaving 
mills. 

95. Netherlands—Firma Handelsondernem- 
ing “Rule” (manufacturer’s agent), 58 
Nieuwe Binnenweg, Rotterdam, seeks agency 
(indent) for first-quality automobile acces- 
sories and repair tools, such as wrenches and 
socket sets. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTEe.—Information on the following visi- 
tor was received too late to be included in 
the Foreign Visitor listings.) 

96.—Iraq—Badi Amin Zaki, representing 
Badi Amin Zaki & Co., Rashid Street, Bagh- 
dad, is interested in radio sets, refrigerators, 
electric appliances, ice plants, air-condition- 
ing units, heating and cooling equipment, 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 8. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 
(Dated March 11) 


Oil and coal bunkering of merchant 
vessels, the principal activity of the port 
of Aden, continued at a high level dur- 
ing February 1949. It is still extremely 
difficult to book space on regular-sched- 
uled passenger liners despite additional 
services, because of heavy travel in all 
directions especially to Great Britain and 
other European ports. 

Large quantities of Japanese piece 
goods and other types of Japanese mer- 
chandise, such as alarm clocks, hand- 
sewing needles, and chinaware, are be- 
ing received at Aden for distribution 
throughout this area. It has been esti- 
mated that, since the resumption of trade 
with Japan on a sterling exchange basis, 
import permits exceeding $10,000,000 in 
value have been granted. Japanese 
piece goods are offering strong competi- 
tion to British and other types of like 
merchandise, not only on a price basis 
but because many of the Japanese pat- 
terns are more acceptable in this mar- 
ket. Retail prices for piece goods have 
declined considerably during recent 
months, but merchants still have an 
ample margin of profit. These imports 
are being distributed to Ethiopia, British 
Somaliland, Yemen, the Aden Protec- 
torates, and unusually large quantities 
are going to Saudi Arabia. 

Cotton yarns from Italy continue in 
heavy demand for consumption in the 
local dye works and for distribution to 
Yemen and Ethiopia. 

Germany has entered this market with 
such merchandise as padlocks, scissors, 
pocketknives, razors, and buckles. A re- 
cent inquiry disclosed that there are over 
2,000 dozen padlocks on order from Ger- 
many for sale in this area. The demand 
is unusually large as many kinds of such 
merchandise of the cheaper qualities 
have not been made available here since 
1939. 

Financial circles were temporarily dis- 
turbed during February when the local 
branch of the Exchange Bank of India 
and Africa, Ltd., suspended payment for 


16 


2 days. This was due to a delay in the 
receipt of a shipment of currency from 
India. 

The Imam of Yemen imposed an em- 
bargo on all exports of coffee, hides, and 
skins to Aden until arrangements were 
made by Aden exporters to supply his 
Government with a percentage of dollars 
and other hard currencies derived from 
Yemen exports. Exports of these prod- 
ucts from Aden have continued on a sat- 
isfactory level since then. 

Grain was flown in by Royal Air Force 
planes to the Wadi Amd in the Hadhra- 
maut area of the Aden Protectorate be- 
cause of famine conditions prevailing in 
that region. More than 400 tons were 
dumped in this manner 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
THREE WESTERN ZONES OF GERMANY 


An agreement covering payment procedures 
between the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union and the United Kingdom, French, and 
United States Military Governments in Ger- 
many was signed on February 16, 1949, to be 
‘effective until December 31, subject to be ex- 
tended from time to time, according to a 
Military Government paper of February 19 

Payments between the three Western Zones 
of Germany and the Belgian Monetary Area 
(which includes Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Belgian Congo, and territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi) will be effected in Belgian francs in 
the offset account of the Banque Nationale 
de Belgique in the name of the Bank of Deut- 
scher Laender acting as an agent of the Mili- 
tary Governments for Germany 

Certain transactions, such as payments for 
exports and imports, processing contracts, ex- 
penses incidental to trade and transit traf- 
fic, commission, fees and expenses for pat- 
ents, designs, and trade-marks, periodical set- 
tlements of transportation and communica- 
tion accounts, can be effected only if licenses 


are being issued wherever required by for- 
eign-exchange regulations of the contracting 
parties. 


If at any time the balance in the offset 
account is in excess of the Belgian franc 
equivalent of $2,000,000, and in the event of 
the termination of the agreement, the bal- 
ance in the offset account will be payable in 
United States dollars in New York, at the re- 
quest of the creditor. 













NEW PROCEDURE FOR IMPORTS 


New regulations governing importation into 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union of 
goods coming from the Western Hemisphere 
and payable in United States dollars went 
into effect on January 24, 1949, according to 
a report from the American Embassy at Brus. 
sels, Belgium, dated February 24, 1949 

Payments for imports valued at $500 or over 
will be made only against ECA documents 
specified by the new regulation, but such 
documents are not required for imports yal. 
ued at less than $500. In addition, payments 
for imports valued at $5,000 or over must be 
by documentary letter of credit 

Imports which payment was made prior 
to January 24, 1949, are not subject to the new 
regulation aed the Belgian Economic Mission 
in Washington may request documents from 
both importer and exporter to obtain ECA 
reimbursement. Imports delivered prior to 
te 1, 1948, are also not subject to the new 

gulation, even when payment in dollars was 
not transferred until after January 24, 1949 
Imports delivered between April 1, 1948, and 
January 24, 1949, for which payment was not 
transferred until after the latter date are sub- 
ject to the new regulation, provided that ECA 
documentation will not delay payment un- 
duly and that promise is made to supply ECA 
documentation at a later date 

Provisions for documentation are 
identical with those 


generally 
applying to other coun- 
tries participating in the European Recovery 
Program and are listed in ECA Regulation N 
1, as amended October 15, 1948 

Deviations from normal ECA procedure 
occur largely because in many instances pur- 
chases have been and may continue to be 
made prior to the issuance of an ECA pro- 
curement authorization. In such cases, the 
Belgian Government will review the import 
transactions to decide which are eventually to 
be submitted for financing through ECA re- 
imbursement. For this reason, much of the 
documentation is channeled through the Bel- 
gian Economic Mission in Washington, which 
serves as liaison office with ECA in Wash- 
ington 

Although the new regulations require ECA 
documentation for all imports above the 
value of $500, this does not mean that all im- 
ports are to be financed with ECA funds 
father, as pointed out, this procedure en- 
ables the Belgian Government to apply for 
ECA financing for such imports as they may 
determine, without loss of time in later col- 
lection of necessary documents 

The following are the principal steps in the 
new procedure | Changes in the regulations 
will be published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY |: 

(1) The Belgian importer will furnish the 
supplier the Procurement Authorization 
(P. A.) number and the number of the sub- 
authorization; the latter indicates the bank 
handling the transaction and the order 
number 

(2) The supplier will send to the Con- 
troller of ECA, Washington, D. C., the follow- 
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ing documents, bearing the number of both 
the P. A. and the subauthorization: Copy of 
all contracts, purchase orders, or other docu- 
ments forming the purchase agreement, and 
of all amendments, particularly those that 
establish final prices. 

(3) The supplier will cause the shipper to 
airmail, at the time of loading, one copy or 
photostat of the ocean or charter-party bill 
of lading or airway bill to the Controller, 
ECA Mission, American Embassy, 60 Rue 
Ravenstein, Brussels, Belgium (ECA Regu- 
lation 1, Para. 1111.6, h) 

(4) Goods must be labeled, etc., in ac- 
cordance with Para. 1111.13 of ECA Regula- 
tion 1; and 

(5) Payment to the supplier will be made 
only against delivery of the documents 
listed in Para 1111.18 of ECA Regulation 1, 
with the following qualifications: 

(a) One additional copy of contracts, 
purchase orders, or other documents con- 
stituting the purchase agreement and any 
amendments’ thereto, including amend- 
ments to establish final prices; 

(b) Two copies, instead of one, of the 
ocean or charter party or airway bill, which 
must cover transportation to points of 
loading, ocean or air transportation from 
point of loading to point of unloading in 
Europe, and transportation from point of 
unloading to Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union, when unloaded outside 
the Union 

(c) For imports, f. o. b. or f. a. s., the 
supplier will remit to the U. S. correspondent 
of the agreed | Belgian or Luxembourg] bank 
one of the following documents: (i) Com- 
mon carrier bill of lading, (ii) warehouse re- 
ceipt at port of loading, (ili) dock receipt 
and (iv) master's receipt; and will give to 
the correspondent the name of the im- 
porter’s shipping agent. The correspondent 
will remit the above documents to the ship- 
ping agent against a written undertaking 
by the latter that he will arrange for ocean 
shipment and will remit to the Belgian 
Economic Mission, 1780 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., as soon as the 
goods are loaded, two copies (or photostats) 
of the document covering ocean or air 
transportation from point of loading to 
point of unloading in Europe. At the same 
time, the correspondent will certify that he 
has been informed that the terms of sale 
make it impracticable for the supplier to 
furnish the bill of lading or airway bill 
He will transmit this certificate and the 
written undertaking of the shipping agent 
to the Belgian Economic Mission, together 
with the other documents listed under (5). 

For documentary collection in the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, the supplier 
himself will remit to the importer’s ship- 
ping agent one of the four documents men- 
tioned under (c) against a written under- 
taking that he will remit to the Belgian 
Economic Mission in Washington, D. C., as 
soon as the goods are loaded, two copies (or 
photostats) of the documents covering 
ocean or air transportation. The supplier 
will send this undertaking together with 
the other documents mentioned under (5) 
above to the agreed bank entrusted with 
the documentary collection 


goods are 


If the copies of the shipping documents 
covering transportations in Europe, when 
point of unloading is not in the Belgo-Lux- 
embourg Economic Union, cannot be deliv- 
ered to the United States correspondent be- 
cause they have not yet been established, the 
supplier will transmit to the United States 
correspondent a written undertaking that, 
as soon as the goods enter the Economic 
Union, he will advise the importer of his 
obligation to deliver to his agreed bank [in 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union] the 
documents covering this part of the trans- 
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Editor’s Note: Space Consid- 
erations Compel Omission 
of Several Departments 
From This Issue 


The exceptionally large amount of 
copy submitted for publication in this 
issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
under the headings New World Trade 
Leads, News by Countries, and News by 
Commodities—covering such newsworthy 
matter as immediate trade opportunities, 
Airgram reports, trade-control changes, 
and the like—has made it necessary to 
omit a number of our regular depart- 
ments, such as Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Fairs and Exhibitions, 
the two Exchange Rate tables, New 
Books and Reports, World-Trade Publi- 
cations of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and Foreign Service Officers. 
These departments will be resumed next 
week and will, it is hoped, appear regu- 
larly thereafter. (The department Rep- 
arations News, which we have run at 
irregular intervals in the past, is being 
definitely dropped from the WEEKLY; 
the data will be disseminated through 
other channels. ) 











portation. This undertaking, too, is to be 
transmitted to the Belgian Economic Mis- 
sion in Washington, D. C. When documen- 
tary collection is made in the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union, the supplier will send 
this undertaking to the agreed bank en- 
trusted with the documentary collection. 

If the number of the Procurement Authori- 
zation is not known at the time of the im- 
portation, the agreed [Belgo-Luxembourg] 
bank will inform the importer of the number 
of the subauthorization In this case, 

(a) The labeling instructions shown in 
(4) do not apply; 

(b) The documents specified under (2) 
and (3), duly bearing number of subauthor- 
ization, will be sent by the supplier and the 
shipper, respectively, to the Belgian Eco- 
nomic Mission, Washington, D. C.; 

(c) The supplier's certificate showing that 
copies of contracts, purchase orders, etc., 
have been furnished to ECA, which is to be 
delivered by the supplier at the time of pay- 
ment to the paying bank, will indicate that 
copies of the documents mentioned under 
(2) have been sent to the Belgian Economic 
Mission, Washington, D. C., instead of to 
ECA, Washington 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated March 21) 


General business conditions in Brazil 
during the 30 days ended March 21 were 
seasonally slow except for carnival trade 
during the first half of the period. From 
then on, conditions improved but sales 
remained below those of a year ago. 
From Bahia it was reported that the 
inactive cocoa market had been reflected 
in a general retraction in business. In 
Sao Paulo the activity of several indus- 
tries, especially textiles, is said to be 
declining as a result of increasing prices 
and decreasing demand. In other sec- 
tions of the country the rise in prices is 


having a depressing effect on sales. The 
Armour meat-packing plant at Livra- 
mento, Rio Grande do Sul, interrupted 
slaughtering in compliance with a recent 
order of the Uruguayan Government 
prohibiting it the use of cold-storage fa- 
cilities at Montevideo, through which 
export shipments move from that region. 
Amazon Valley purchases of manufac- 
tured products from southern Brazil are 
reported to have registered a slight im- 
provement. The import trade continues 
to move slowly and with a decreasing 
tendency, because of import-licensing 
difficulties. 

The backlog of foreign collections con- 
tinued to grow during the past month, 
and delays in dollar remittances in- 
creased in length in consequence of diffi- 
culties surrounding the acquisition of 
dollar exchange. The delays in Rio de 
Janeiro range at present from 6% to 744 
months for remittances covering first- 
category merchandise and from 8 to 9 
months on fourth-category goods. Dur- 
ing the 30 days ended March 21, an 
additional 120,000,000 cruzeiros in paper 
currency were withdrawn for incinera- 
tion, bringing the total thus withdrawn 
to 270,000,000 against the 1,350,000,000 
cruzeiros issued at the end of 1948. 

Iron-ore shipments from Vitoria will 
be curtailed for an indefinite period be- 
cause of interruptions of service on the 
Vitoria and Minas Railroad caused by 
heavy slides in cuts and adjacent to the 
course of the Rio Doce. 

The failure of the refractory lining of 
a 1,000-ton blast furnace of the National 
Steel Mill at Volta Redonda will require 
an estimated 4 months to repair. How- 
ever, steel-making capacity will be main- 
tained at about the usual levels by utiliz- 
ing stocks of pig iron. 

Law No. 650, dated March 13, author- 
izes the opening of special credits total- 
ing 1,178,458,530 cruzeiros, of which 196,- 
000,000 cruzeiros are to be used for the 
purchase of 90 locomotives and 982,457,- 
530 cruzeiros for plans and material for a 
45,000-barrel petroleum refinery, the en- 
largement of the Bahian refinery now 
under construction, and the purchase of 
180,000 tons of tankers. It is understood 
that negotiations for the 45,000-barrel 
refinery to be purchased in France are 
already well-advanced: it is also in- 
tended to obtain the locomotives from 
France. Press reports state that the 
larger tankers are to be purchased in 
several other European countries and 
that the smaller ones are to be con- 
structed in national shipyards. 

Vessels destined to the Brazilian fish- 
ing industry are granted duty-free entry 
for a period of 5 years, by a law pub- 
lished on March 8. 

The extension of the export-import 
licensing law beyond June 30, 1949, has 
not yet been voted by Congress. The 
pending bill provides for a 2-year exten- 
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sion, with an automatic extension for an 
additional 2 years under certain condi- 
tions. The bill provides for control over 
all imports and exports, but permits the 
Executive power to exempt from licens- 
ing such commodities as may be deemed 
desirable or necessary. It also stipulates 
that the Minister of Finance periodically 
inform the licensing authorities the 
maximum limit to which they may license 
imports in hard currency. 

Panair do Brazil commenced on March 
11 regular 3-hour Constellation flights 
each Friday between Rio de Janeiro and 
Porto Alegre. 

The damage done to Sao Paulo crops 
by dry, hot weather in December and 
early January was reflected in the third 
crop estimates issued by the State Secre- 
tary of Agriculture late in February. Es- 
timates of major food crops, including 
rice, corn, wet-season beans, peanuts, and 
potatoes decreased from the previous es- 
timates by 5 to 13 percent but, except for 
peanuts, remain substantially above es- 
timates for 1947-48. 

Although prices of beans and potatoes 
are undergoing seasonal decreases in cen- 
tral and southern Brazil as a result of 
crop harvests, the general tendency of 
food prices continues upward. During 
the past month, prices of rice, mandioca 
flour, and corn on the Sao Paulo market 
have increased from 2 to 13 percent. 
Agitation for increased cattle prices is 
causing producers to hold cattle cff the 
market, thus causing an unseasonal scar- 
city of meat despite generally good pas- 
ture conditions. Organized dairymen of 
the Rio de Janeiro milkKshed also are de- 
manding higher prices, as are rice pro- 
ducers in the south. 

The Bahia cacao interests are con- 
tinuing to explore possible measures to 
alleviate the economic depression caused 
by the fall in cacao prices. Measures be- 
ing considered include the shipment of 
cacao to the United States on consign- 
ment and sales to nondollar countries. 
A bill to give financial help to cacao pro- 
ducers is now before the Federal Con- 
gress. The ginning of the northeastern 
cotton crop is virtually completed; pro- 
duction is estimated at 83,500 tons or 
about 12,000 tons below the 1947 harvest. 
Rains during February in Sertao and 
Serido cotton districts are expected to 
be favorable to the 1949 crop. 

Brazil-nut circles at Belem had been 
disappointed with prices offered by Amer- 
ican importers, but the market improved 
with the news that Great Britain had 
authorized importation of £100,000 worth 
of these nuts during the first half of 
1949, in advance of the conclusion of a 
commodity exchange agreement still un- 
der discussion between that country and 
Brazil. The immediate result was an in- 
crease of about 20 cruzeiros per 112 
pounds of unshelled nuts in the Belem 
market. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE FIXING AND DISTRIBUTION CONTROL 
OF IMPORTED COMMODITIES ABOLISHED 


All functions of price fixing and distribu- 
tion control of imported products were ter- 
minated with the abolition of the Service 
for Licensing Clearance of Imported Prod- 
ucts, published and effective January 29, 
1949, states a report of February 14, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
This action was taken because price fixing 
and distribution control were deemed no 
longer needed. 


Import LICENSING NOTICE ISSUED 

Hereafter no requests will be accepted for 
post-legalization of documents covering ex- 
ports to Brazil, made under non-compliance 
of any one of the provisions of the import 
licensing regulations of March 23, 1948, and 
effective May 7, regardless of the reasons set 
forth by the interested parties, according toa 
notice published March 19, 1949, by the Ex- 
port-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil and transmitted in an airgram of 
March 24, from the American Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro. Attention of trade circles 
in general was called to the provision in the 
regulations whereby merchandise, subject to 
import license and shipped without fulfilling 
the legal provisions, will be considered as 
contraband, confiscated, and sold at auction 

The notice states further that for pas- 
sengers’ baggage, licenses are required for 
“those objects, utensils, and instruments in- 
cluded in passengers’ baggage which, by thei! 
quantity or quality, cannot be considered as 
baggage effects, under customs legislation 
when brought in by persons coming to Brazil 
or returning after a short stay abroad, where 
they did not establish residence.” 

The Foreign Trade Consultative Commit- 
tee has decided that no licenses are required 
for commercial samples which do not re- 
quire exchange coverage and do not exceed 
US$25 in value or its equivalent in other 
currency 


Ny 
Canada 
AIRGRAM FROM LoS. EMBASSY Al 

OTTAWA 
(Dated March 18) 

The Canadian economy is continuing 
to “level off." Total carloadings in the 
first 9 weeks of 1949 were slightly below 
those during the like period of last year; 
the physical volume of retail sales for the 
first 2 months of this year was estimated, 
at best, only slightly greater than a year 
ago and may show a slight decline ‘dol- 
lar volume is up about 9 percent) ; com- 
mercial failures recently were at a rate 
almost double that of a year ago; the 
sale of new passenger automobiles in 
January was down to almost one-half 
the figure for the previous months and 
was one-third lower than in January 
1948: unemployment was considerably 
greater, percentage-wise, and the cost- 
of-living index, dropping one-tenth of a 
point between January 3 and February 
2, continued to move within a very nar- 
row range for the sixth consecutive 
month. 

There were a few indications of con- 
tinued expansion in industrial activity 


(steel-ingot production continued its up- 
ward trend, pulp and paper production 
increased, January-February building 
contract awards were about 75 percent 
higher than a year ago, and a number of 
other basic industries were producing at 
rates above a year ago), but they seemegq 
only to illustrate the mixture of trends 
charactertics of a “leveling off” period, 
On the other hand, there are no ip. 
dications of an immediate serious cur. 
tailment of industrial activity. The 
prevailing spirit among businessmen and 
Government officials is one of cautious 
optimism. Some individuals believe that 
any over-all drop in industrial activity 
during 1949 will be relatively moderate. 
The index of industrial activity com. 
piled by the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce declined from 162 in December to 
158 in January (1937—100) but was 
slightly above that of January 1948 
The drop, although of seasonal propor- 
tions, Was more general than usual; food 
and beverages, forest products, iron and 
steel, nonferrous base metals, and non- 
metallic minerals were industrial groups 
that were less active in January than 
during the preceding month, although 
most of them showed slight gains over 
January 1948. Only two groups—chem- 
icals and miscellaneous goods—operated 
at rates higher than those recorded for 
the index in December 
Pulp and paper production continued 
at a high level Canadian shipments of 
newsprint in February amounted to 
356,963 tons, or 7'2 percent over the 
corresponding month last year. News- 
print production of 372,344 tons was 8 
more Production was 102.7 
percent of rated capacity, or fractionally 
over the rate for January and almost 3 
percent over the rate a year ago 
Petroleum production in the Province 
of Alberta continues to climb; daily pro- 
duction of crude passed the 50,000-barre! 
mark for the first time late in February 
An important new field seems likely to 
be brought in soon at Golden Spike, 
Alberta, and the construction of two 
new refineries is scheduled to begin this 
summer. Present indications are that 
the importation of crude from the mid- 
Continent fields for use in the Prairie 
Provinces will no longer be 
it is even possible that Alberta may be 
shipping some crude to the United States 
before the end of the year 


percent 


necessary, 


Textile production continues at a high 
rate, with operations in cotton-textile 
mills during February substantially 
greater in monthly and annual compari- 
sons and rayon production at a rate 
considerably above a year ago 

Television continues to be a subject of 
very keen interest in Canada, but active 
development of this new medium is now 
awaiting announcement of Government 
policy as to whether development will 
be along private-industry lines (as in the 
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United States) or along semi-Govern- 
ment lines (as in the United Kingdom). 
In the meantime, many Canadians living 
close to the southern border are enjoying 
the American television programs. 

Hog marketings for the first 2 months 
of the year amounted to 636,378 head as 
compared with 1,055,168 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Marketings 
in Western Canada were down about 50 
percent and in Eastern Canada, about 
30 percent. The spring pig crop is ex- 
pected to exceed last year’s by about 20 
percent, aS a result of favorable hog- 
erain prices. Inspected slaughter of 
cattle for the 2-month period totaled 
199,841 head, about 13 percent lower than 
a year ago. 

Butter sharply during 
March, apparently as a result of com- 
petition from the sale of oleomargarine, 
and the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture increased its efforts on behalf 
of butter support prices and provincial 
legislation restricting the sale of oleo- 
margarine. The Minister of Agriculture 
announced that the floor price of butter 
would be continued at 58 cents a pound 
for the year starting May 1, and at the 
same time the Province of Quebec is- 
sued an order-in-council prohibiting the 
sale and manufacture of oleomargarine 
within the Province. This brought into 
force part of the legislation recently 
passed by the Provincial Legislature. 
Cabbage imports were removed from the 
restricted list on March 14—thus con- 
tinuing the general relaxation of re- 
strictions on fruit and vegetable imports 
promised by the Minister of Finance last 
fall, 

The production and sale of agricul- 
tural equipment during the first 2 months 
of the year was at a level substantially 
higher than that of a year ago 

The Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce has published its analy- 
sis and forecast of 1949 capital expendi- 
tures for all groups ‘including govern- 
ments). The forecast for total new 
capital expenditures is $3,300,000,090 or 
8 percent more than the actual expendi- 
tures during 1948. In terms of physical 
volume, the rate will be about the same 
as it was last year. An additional] sum 
of $1,500,000,000 was forecast as the 
amount which would probably be spent 
on repairs and maintenance. This is 
about 4 percent greater than the 1948 
expenditures; in terms of physical vol- 
ume, the 1949 rate will be slightly lower. 

In this forecast, it was indicated that 
capital outlays were expected to be sub- 
stantially greater for institutions and 
some utility groups, moderately higher 
for housing and agriculture, practically 
unchanged for commercial undertakings 
and mining, and lower for manufactur- 
ing, forestry, and the construction in- 
dustry. The report indicated that capi- 
tal expenditures were leveling off. In a 


prices fell 
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companion report, which evaluated the 
supply position of building materials, the 
conclusion was reached that the situa- 
tion had improved so much during 1948 
that all investment projects planned for 
1949 should be carried out with compar- 
atively few supply difficulties. 

During January, bank loans declined 
seasonally but were $163,000,000 higher 
than in January 1948. Call loans were 
higher in monthly and yearly compari- 
sons, reflecting the moderate increase in 
activity in the security markets. De- 
mand deposits declined $207,000,000 in 
January (as business concerns paid off 
their loans and used their own funds to 
meet current expenses) but were still 
substantially more than a year ago. 
Total savings deposits were at a new 
high in excess of $4,100,000,000. Bank 
investments were on a slightly higher 
level, the increase occurring mainly in 
Dominion Government issues. 

The sale of new insurance in Canada 
and Newfoundland during January 
amounted to $106,000,000, approximately 
8 percent more than the comparable 1943 
figure. 

Industrial relations continued rela- 
tively tranquil, with only one serious 
strike (involving 4,500 asbestos workers). 

Canada’s foreign trade during January 
failed to fulfill expectations in at least 
two important aspects: The over-all sur- 
plus of exports over imports of $15,200,- 
000 was less than one-half of the figure 
for the preceding month, and the adverse 
balance with the United States of $47,- 
300,000 compared unfavorably with $43,- 
200,000 for January 1948 and $9,900,000 
for December 1948. 


Economic Conditions 
TAX REDUCTIONS FEATURE BUDGET 

With the current excellent financial 
position of the Canadian Government 
Treasury as a back drop, the Minister of 
Finance in his budget speech of March 
22 revealed the most sweeping and gen- 
erous tax reductions in almost a decade 
of Canadian tax history. These conces- 
sions mark a sharp reversal of the cycli- 
cal theory of budgeting which has here- 
tofore characterized the Government’s 
postwar financial policy—a policy based 
on continued high tax rates for debt re- 
duction and anti-inflationary purposes 
during periods of prosperity and com- 
modity shortages and low taxes and high 
Government spending during depres- 
sions. 

This shift in policy, according to the 
Minister, is presently warranted because 
the production of consumer goods and 
the demand for such goods is now more 
nearly in balance. The pressure on 
prices has been dissipated by the changed 
supply position, and the necessity of 
draining off excess spending power by 
high taxes is now no longer urgent. On 





these premises the Minister requested re- 
ductions in personal and corporate in- 
come taxes, excise taxes, and retail pur- 
chase taxes; the removal of price ceilings 
on certain foods; and the withdrawal of 
subsidy payments on wheat used for do- 
mestic consumption. 


BUDGET SURPLUS REDUCED 


The tax concessions alone will total 
$369,000,000 and will be an important 
factor in reducing the level of Federal 
budgetary surpluses in the past 3 years. 
In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949, 
the surplus amounted to $575,000,000, 
most of which was applied to the national 
debt. Asa result, the unmatured funded 
debt which was $15,957,382,000 on March 
31,1848, stood at $15,600,000,000 on March 
31, 1949. The greater part of the reduc- 
tion took the form of repaying approxi- 
mately $286,000,000 on account of the 
compulsory savings portion of the per- 
sonal income taxes of 1943 and 1944 and 
the refundable portion of the excess 
profits taxes of 1943. 

The afore-mentioned surplus of $575,- 
000,000 developed in the 1948~—49 fiscal 
year within a budget framework of $2,- 
768,000,000 in revenue and $2,193,000,000 
in expenditures. 

The Government estimates that ex- 
penditures will be $2,217,000,000 during 
the 1949-50 fiscal year. However, a spe- 
cial estimate of $50,000,000 for expendi- 
ture in Newfoundland will be added, 
which together with usual supplementary 
estimates, will probably raise the amount 
for anticipated expenditures to about 
$2,399,000,000. Revenues, including pro- 
posed tax reductions and changes, are 
estimated at $2,477,500,000, leaving a 
probable surplus of $87,000,000. 


PERSONAL INCOME Tax CONCESSIONS 


From the viewpoint of the general 
Canadian public, probably the most note- 
worthy features of the new budget are 
the concessions which the Minister has 
asked on personal income taxes. He pro- 
posed that retroactive to January 1, 1949, 
the basic tax exemptions be returned to 
the prewar levels, with that for single 
persons raised from $750 to 1,000 and 
that for married taxpayers from $1,500 
to $2,000. The exemptions for children 
eligible for family allowance benefits 
would be increased from $100 to $150 and 
the exemption for other dependents ad- 
vanced from $300 to $400. 

There was also a substantial down- 
ward revision in personal income tax 
rates. The first of the two chief features 
of the table of rates is the increase from 
$100 to $1,000 in the first tax bracket to 
which the lowest rate of tax applies. 
The second change in principle is to raise 
the point in the income curve at which 
the 50-percent tax rate begins to operate. 

The increased exemptions and reduced 
rates on personal income taxes will mean 
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an annual revenue loss to the Govern- 
ment of $270,000,000 and will remove an 
estimated 750,000 persons of the approxi- 


mate 2,500,000 on the tax roles. Of those 
still subject to tax, it is estimated that 
3 out of 4 persons will pay at a rate now 
exceeding 15 percent of their income 
above the exemption level. No one will 
pay more than 15 percent on any part of 
his income unless and until his income 
exceeds $2,000 in the case of a single per- 
son; $3,000 in the case of a married per- 
son without dependents; and $3,300 for a 
married person with two dependent chil- 
dren of family allowance age. 

The raising of the exemptions on a 
retroactive basis will mean that many 
people who have been paying income 
taxes deducted at the source for the pres- 
ent calendar year, will cease paying such 
taxes immediately and will be entitled 
to a rebate. The medical-expense al- 
lowance now will be extended to include 
the cost of a wheel chair, and the special 
allowance of $500 off the income of a 
blind person will be extended to a person 
confined to a bed or a wheel chair. 


CORPORATE TAX CHANGES BENEFIT SMALL 
BUSINESS 


The Minister made two major pro- 
posals regarding corporation taxes. He 
recommended that the present flat rate 
tax of 30 percent on all corporate profits 
be reduced to 10 percent on profits up to 
$10,000 and increased to 33 percent on 
profits in excess of $10,000. Because of 
the 10 percent reduction on the first $10,- 
000, the net effect of the corporate tax 
changes will mean reduced taxes on 
profits up to $77,000 annually. From a 
budgetary viewpoint the changes will 
mean an increase of $12,000,000 in corpo- 
rate tax revenue. This increase, how- 
ever, is offset by the Minister’s proposal 
that individuals be allowed a credit 
against their personal income tax equal 
to 10 percent of the dividends which they 
received from common shares of Cana- 
dian tax-paying corporations. This 
measure was designed to eliminate 
double taxation of corporate profits. 

The present 3-year period for carrying 
forward corporate losses for tax pur- 
poses is being extended to a 5-year period. 
The Minister also extended through 1952 
the present tax allowances for mining, 
oil, and gas exploration expenses and 
extended through 1950 the tax credits for 
deep-test wells. The 3-year exemption 
for new mines was carried forward to in- 
clude mines coming into production in 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Explaining the emphasis on greater 
concessions for personal taxes as against 
corporate taxes the Minister said: “The 
present economic system is such that it 
is more appropriate this year to encour- 
age increased expenditures by consum- 
ers, rather than capital expenditures by 
business. Business profits are already 
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high, on the whole, and a large part of 
them is being devoted to capital expend- 
itures. It would not be wise, I believe, 
to stimulate increased expenditures of 
this nature this year by general reduc- 
tions in corporate taxation. On the other 
hand -there is, as I have already said, 
more opportunity to satisfy increased 
expenditures by consumers.” (In these 
remarks the Minister had reference to 
the increased availability of consumer 
goods. ) 


EXCISE TAXES REPEALED OR REDUCED 


With respect to excise taxes and excise 
duties, the Minister recommended the 
repeal of the 15 percent tax on all travel 
tickets and special taxes on sleeping-car 
berths and chair-car seats. He proposed 
elimination of special taxes on soft 
drinks, candy, and chewing gum. The 
Minister suggested that excise taxes on 
the manufacturer's selling price for the 
following articles be reduced from 35 per- 
cent to 10 percent: (a) Trunks, suitcases, 
and baggage of all kinds; (b) ashtrays, 
tobacco, pipes, and smokers’ accessories; 
and (c) fountain pens, propelling pencils, 
and desk accessories; and that excise 
imposts on toilet articles, lighters, and 
coin-operated machines be reduced from 
25 percent to 10 percent. He recom- 
mended that the retail purchase tax on 
jewelry of 25 percent be repealed and re- 
placed by an excise tax of 10 percent at 
the manufacturer’s level and that the 
excise tax on each package of matches 
be changed to an ad valorem duty of 10 
percent from the previous graduated 
scale of specific duties. Similarly an ad 
valorem tax of 10 percent on tires and 
tubes was proposed to replace the pres- 
ent tax of 5 cents a pound as was a re- 
duction from 25 percent to 10 percent of 
the tax on coin-operated games and 
vending machines. 

Further benefits to consumers will be 
derived from the repeal of the 8 percent 
sales tax on the following articles: Lac- 
tose; malt sirup except when sold for 
beverage purposes; Diesel-powered self- 
propelled trucks, mounted on rubber- 
tired wheels, for off-highway use exclu- 
sively at mines or quarries, and complete 
parts thereof. The foregoing excise and 
retail tax changes became provisionally 
effective on March 23, 1949. 


PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS PREVAIL 


In presenting the budget, the Minister 
took occasion to review the economic 
condition of the country. He pointed out 
that Canadians as a whole continued, in 
the past fiscal year, to enjoy higher 
standards of living that ever before. He 
said: “The volume of industrial output 
for civilian account, in the form of both 
consumer goods and capital goods, has 
never been higher. Cash income derived 
from farm crops, and the value of com- 
mercial fish landings in 1948 have also 


reached figures never before equalleg 
The output of our mines has increased by 
nearly one-third during the past three 
years, and now is running at a rate with. 
in two percent of the wartime peak.” The 
Minister was pleased to note the greatly 
increased flow of goods and the disap- 
pearance of most of the serious shortages. 
He stated that the postwar price inflation 
appears to have run its course and Since 
late summer the price indexes have ley. 
eled off. He foresaw no further rise jp 
the price level during 1949. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONTROLS DIsTuRBING 


INFLUENCE 

Although showing satisfaction with the 
domestic economy and expressing the 
belief that incomes and employment this 
year will continue to be maintained at 
their current high levels, he nevertheless 
did show concern over the future inter- 
national-trade position of the country 
and the ominous shadows being Cast by 
the recent emergence of bilateral barter 
deals and discriminatory controls among 
various trading nations. Although Can- 
ada’s dollar-reserve position has im- 
proved remarkably under the influence 
of import controls and through the medi- 
um of increased exports to the United 
States, the mushrooming of world-wide 
trade restrictions will seriously curtail 
Canadian imports, as Canada, according 
to the Minister, ‘is not in a good bargain- 
ing position to make successful bilateral] 
deals, deals which by their very nature 
would force us into bilateral balancing 
with each individual country. The nor- 
mal and healthy pattern of our trade is 
triangular or multilateral . ; an 
should be noted in this connection that 
the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control] 
Board has just recently announced that 
it will sanction trades of merchandise of 
equal value between Canadians and busi- 
nessmen in other parts of the world 
where payment difficulties would, under 
present circumstances, normally prevent 
trade from taking place. Although ap- 
proving such private barter deals, the 
Board has made it plain that it regards 
barter dealing between governments as 
a dangerous trend 

The improved exchange position made 
it possible for the Minister to announce 
some further relaxation of import con- 
trols. Detailed information on such re- 
laxations appeared in the April 4, 1949, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


‘ . 
China 
Economic Conditions 


STRIKING DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY 


| Eprror's NoTe.—It is realized that certain 
of the information in the following review 
may seem to be somewhat “dated”; but the 
editorial office of ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
feels that a great number of still-pertinent 
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and practical commercial facts are here 
prought out. It must be borne in mind, 
today, that disorganization in many parts of 
China has slowed up appreciably the process 
of commercial reporting by the United States 
Foreign Service in that area; facts necessarily 
move more slowly than in most regions of the 
world. This survey serves to highlight vital 
developments at a critical transitional 
period. | 

China’s economy deteriorated further 
during the first 2 months of 1949 as a 
result of additional Communist victories 
in the North which saw Tientsin fall on 
January 15 and Peiping on January 22. 
The necessity of maintaining a large 
army, Which absorbed approximately 75 
percent of the National budget, resulted 
in a constantly increasing note issue. 
According to press reports, the total issue 
amounted to GY$30,000,000,000 to 
GY$40,000,000,000 as of the end of Janu- 
ary, although it was announced at the 
time of the introduction of the Gold 
Yuan currency, August 19, 1948, that the 
issue would be limited to GY$2,000,000,- 
000. 

Prices continued to spiral, and by the 
end of February the general index of 
wholesale prices had risen to 85,000 times 
that of last August, when the monetary 
system was revised in order to curb 
inflation. 

Agricultural developments during Jan- 
uary, however, tended to be favorable. 
The North China food outlook was im- 
proved as a result o' renewed communi- 
cations between the large cities and pro- 
ducing areas. In Central China, winter 
wheat conditions appeared at least aver- 
age and supplies of food were good; but 
transportation difficulties and a reluc- 
tance among farmers to accept the rap- 
idly depreciating Gold Yuan currency 
was expected to cause some shortages of 
food by April or May in the cities located 
in Nationalist South China's 
agricultural conditions were average, 
with the customary spring deficits in food 
expected in Swatow and Canton. 


areas. 


CONDITIONS IN VARIOUS CITIES OF CHINA 


Shanghai.—Business resumed in 
Shanghai on January 5, after the New 
Year holidays with continued spectacu- 
lar increases in the prices of commodi- 
ties. Prices in the financial markets also 
followed the inflationary spiral, as indi- 
cated by the following table: 
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Government dumping of cotton yarn 
and rayon in mid-January forced down 
wholesale prices of these items, but their 
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retail prices were unaffected to any sig- 
nificant extent. Sales of gold to the pub- 
lic, which had been suspended since De- 
cember 24, following panics which re- 
sulted in death or injury to several per- 
sons, were resumed on January 5, and 
contributed to the absorption of idle cap- 
ital. However, Government gold sales 
were suspended on January 17, at which 
time it was announced that they would 
be replaced by an issue of gold bonds. 
The issue was to consist of US$100,000,- 
000 in short-term gold bonds redeemable 
in 2 years and backed by 2,000,000 ounces 
of gold, to be sold publicly in two is- 
sues—half beginning February 1, and the 
remainder after June 1 of this year. The 
selling price of the bonds was to be ex- 
pressed in terms of Gold Yuan based on 
the prevailing US$ oversea remittance 
rate. 

The Shanghai Stock Exchange, which 
had been closed by official order since 
August 19, 1948, was formally reopened 
on February 21, 1949. Among the 45 
stocks listed on opening day were the four 
Government-owned enterprises: China 
Textile Industries, Taiwan Sugar Corpo- 
ration, Taiwan Paper & Pulp Corp., and 
the China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Co. The stocks of these four corpora- 
tions were first offered for public sale by 
the Government shortly after August 19, 
as additional backing for the then newly 
introduced Gold Yuan currency; but this 
marks the first time that these securities 
have been listed on a stock exchange. 

The Bank of America was licensed by 
the Ministry of Finance to conduct a gen- 
eral commercial and foreign banking 
business in China, and formally opened a 
branch office in Shanghai on February 1, 
as an appointed bank of the Central 
Bank of China. 

Preliminary foreign-trade data of the 
Export-Import Board for 1948 show that 
exports from all of China were in excess 
of US$244,000,000 as against $193,470,000 
in 1947. Shanghai accounted for ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the 1948 
amount, as exporters sought to move 
their inventories of merchandise when 
the battlefront began moving from North 
to Central China. No estimate of im- 
ports for the year was available at the 
time of writing, but commercial imports 
for the first 10 months of 1948 amounted 
to an equivalent of US$192,080,000, or 
55.5 percent less than for the like period 
in 1947. 

Declared exports from Shanghai to the 
United States during January 1949, as 
obtained from consular invoices pre- 
pared by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Shanghai, amounted to US$6,795,- 
166, a decrease of 35.9 percent from the 
December 1948 total of US$10,579,294, 
but 33.5 percent higher than the average 
monthly total during 1948. The princi- 
pal items exported from Shanghai to the 
United States during the month con- 


sisted of tung oil, valued at US$820,241; 
metals, $1,981,022; and bristles, $1,037,- 
608. The sharp decreases occurring in 
most lines of exports are believed to have 
been due to the following factors: 1. A 
regulation of January 10 stipulated that 
foreign-exchange clearance certificates, 
which are issued to exporters upon sur- 
render of the foreign exchange realized 
from their exports, can be sold only to 
licensed or qualified importers and to 
certain categories of persons who are 
qualified to purchase foreign exchange. 
The ensuing drop in the open market 
rate of these certificates made it more 
difficult for exporters to sell their prod- 
ucts abroad, since it was equivalent to a 
decrease in the selling price of the ar- 
ticles exported. 2. The extraordinarily 
large shipments during December de- 
pleted stocks to a considerable extent, 
which in many cases had not or could 
not be replaced during January. 3. Mili- 
tary advances of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in areas close to the Yangtze River 
caused insurance companies to refuse to 
insure cargoes, thus decreasing shipping 
facilities. 

The value of declared exports to the 
United States during February amounted 
to US$2,085,756, or only 30.7 percent of 
the January total. This extraordinarily 
low amount was the result of much the 
same conditions as prevailed during Jan- 
uary, plus the withholding of appraisal 
by the United States Customs on certain 
tung-oil shipments pending the result of 
a “dumping” investigation. 

The decrease may be illustrated by a 
dollar-value comparison between Janu- 
ary and February shipments of the two 
largest items exported from Shanghai. 
February shipments of tung oil were 
valued at only 16.65 percent of the Janu- 
ary total, while exports of hog bristles 
dropped to only 25.1 percent of the Janu- 
ary amount. The only major item of 
export that showed an increase during 

‘ebruary was skins and furs, shipments 

f which were valued at $489,000, or 64.2 

ercent larger than the preceding month. 

Some increase in exports was noted 
during the last few days of the month, 
due, it was believed, to the new economic 
and reform measures of February 24, 
which, by promising to permit larger 
imports, led to an increase in the open- 
market rate of the exchange clearance 
certificate, and thereby stimulated 
exports. 

A recent barter agreement between 
China and France provides that the lat- 
ter country will provide US$600,000 worth 
of dyestuffs, $250,000 worth of cigarette 
paper, and $150,000 in truck tires in ex- 
change for $1,000,000 worth of tea, ramie, 
silk, hog casings, bristles, tung oil, skins, 
and wool. 

The unexpectedly high cost-of-living 
index of mid-January, amounted to 48.04 
as compared with 18.3 on December 30, 
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resulted in a greater demand of currency 


for pay rolls. In addition, a more-than- 
normal demand for currency arose in 
connection with the approach of Chinese 
New Year. These two factors contrib- 
uted to a shortage of currency, which was 
made even worse by dumping by the Cen- 
tral Bank of more than 2,000 gold bars 
(10.047 ounces each), according to press 
reports, thus recalling approximately 
GY$300,000,000 from circulation. 

The index of general wholesale prices 
on January 26 showed an increase of 
8,600 percent over the August 19, 1948, 
level, while by February 28, 1949, the in- 
dex had risen to nearly 85,000 percent 
over last summer: 


[Aug. 19, 1948, equals 100] 


Ite-n Dec. 31, Jan. 26, Feb. 28, 
1048 1949 1449 

General index 3, 344.9 8,719.7 84, SUS. 3 
Food 3, 795.8 9, 831.7 94, 531.7 
Textiles 5 2, 232. 1 4, 630. 2 51, 888 
Fuel 3, 793.5 13, 340. 2 113, 751.7 
Metals 1,814.6 6, 460.9 30, 653.8 
Building mati rials 2,012.4 6,150.3 70, 990.7 
Sundries 3, 375.1 6, 517.6 87, 490.7 


Canton.—What may be one of the most 
important economic developments in 
South China in recent years was the 
opening of Elliot Reach in the Pearl 
River on January 16, thus affording a 
channel 11!2 feet deep at low water from 
Canton to the sea. The Reach was ob- 
structed by the Chinese authorities dur- 
ing the war of 1839-40 with Great Brit- 
ain, to hinder the passage of British 
ships between Hong Kong and Canton. 
Reopening of the Reach, together with 
the reopening of Whampoa Harbor, 
about 15 miles south of Canton, was ex- 
pected eventually to permit oceangoing 
vessels to proceed to within a short dis- 
tance of Canton and may prove to be a 
great stimulus to the economic growth of 
the Kwangtung provincial capital. 

Whampoa warehousing facilities, esti- 
mated at 20,000 tons, have proved inade- 
quate for Canton’s trade, and a new loan 
was granted during February for con- 
struction of facilities for another 20,000 
tons. This project is expected to be com- 
pleted in April. Construction of an air- 
field some 10 miles to the east of Wham- 
poa also has been ordered. 

Peiping-Tientsin Area.—Of greatest 
economic importance, perhaps, in the 
Communist areas in North China, was 
the introduction of a new currency on 
December 1, 1948. According to a des- 
patch from the American Embassy, Nan- 
king, press reports state the notes were 
issued by the People’s Bank of North 
China, a newly established Communist 
government bank, formed by the amal- 
gamation of three former note-issuing 
banks, the North China Bank, the Pei 
Hai (North Sea) Bank, and the North- 
western Farmers’ Bank. The money will 
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be regarded by the Communist Govern- 
ment as the only legal tender for more 
than 100,000,000 people living in the re- 
gion lying south of the Great Wall and 
north of the Yellow River. Manchuria 
and the Communist-controlled parts of 
Central China are not included in the 
areas where the new currency is to be 
circulated. 

A decree issued by the so-called North 
China People’s Government (Commu- 
nist) on December 1 stipulated that the 
rates of conversion between the new cur- 
rency and that of the three defunct 
banks are: 1. One dollar of the new note 
is equivalent to 100 dollars of the “Chi- 
Nan” ‘(a North China Bank note circu- 
lated in southern Hopei) or “Pei Hai’’ 
(issued by the Pei Hai Bank for circula- 
tion chiefly in Shantung) notes; 2. One 
new note is equal to 1,000 dollars of the 
“Chin-Ch’a-Chi’’ Border Area note (is- 
sued by the North China Bank); 3. One 
new note is equal to 2,000 dollars of the 
Northwestern Farmers’ Bank notes cir- 
culated in Shansi-Suiyuan Border Area 
and Shensi- Kansu-Ninghsia Border 
Area. Essential commodities, instead of 
precious metal, bullion, or foreign cur- 
rencies, are alleged to comprise the base 
for the new currency 

Economic and financial conditions in 
Peiping, immediately following the sur- 
render of the one-time northern capital 
of China to the Communists on Jan- 
uary 22, 1949, 
settled. with prices dropping 
on silver, gold, and United States dollar 
notes, and two-thirds on flour, millet, 
and other grains. As a result of the 
failure of supplies to move into the city, 
prices resumed their climb, 
and by the following week had reached 
their former levels. 

By the second week in February, com- 
modity prices became fairly stable, with 
market rises appearing only in cloth, 
flour, and cigarettes, the increase in the 
last item being due to a tenfold increase 
in the commodity tax. The exchange of 
the Gold Yuan (Nationalist) currency 
for the People’s Bank ‘Communist) cur- 
rency ended on February 22, complete 
returns indicating that GY$835,000,000 
of the estimated GY$1,500,000,000 in cir- 
culation in the Peiping area had been 
converted. Of the total converted, 
GY$493,000,000 was exchanged at the 
preferential rate of PBl to GY$3 (up to 
GY$500) accorded to students, teachers, 
workers, and Government employees. 
The exchange rate established for per- 
sons other than those just listed was 
PBl1 to GY$6, until January 21, and 
PB1 to GY$8 thereafter. By the third 
week in February, Communist North- 
east notes sold at a premium of 25 per- 
cent owing to the demand therefor by 
students and other persons planning to 
return to that area. 
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A limited revival of Communist-con-. 
trolled trade became apparent toward 
the end of February, with the Peiping 
Municipal Trading Company reportedly 
bringing large quantities of salt, Coal, 
fats, oils, and grain into the city markets. 
mainly from assembly points on the 
Ping-Sui and Ping-Han railway lines 
and from Mentoukou. A_ production 
quota of 189,000 tons of coal was estab. 
lished for the privately operated Men. 
toukou coal mines for February and 
March. Rail transportation was in op. 
eration between Peiping and the follow. 
ing cities in North China: Shanhaikuan 
with transfer to Mukden; Tientsin, Ka}. 
gan, Chohsien, Miyun; and the Chang. 
chun-to-Ssupinchien line was also open. 
Additionally, freight and passenger busi- 
ness lines were operating to the princi- 
pal cities in Hopei. Mail services were 
restored to various other points in the 
Communist-controlled area, but tele. 
graph service was available only to Na- 
tionalist China or abroad, as of the end 
of February. 

Soviet-produced motion pictures were 
scheduled to replace American films in 
Peiping some time in March. During 
February, six theaters advertised Ameri- 
can films; three advertised Shanghai- 
made Chinese films: five were showing 
Manchurian-made Chinese films; and 
one featured both American and Soviet 
films. . 

Tientsin was captured by the Chinese 
Communists on January 15, 1949, and 
was cut off from other areas for several] 
days. However, a limited barter trade 
developed between the Tientsin area and 
Shanghai on February 12, 
left Shanghai for Chinwangtao with 
30,000 bags of flour and returned with 
4.800 tons of coal. An agreement be- 
tween the Central Trust, an agency of 
the Nationalist Government, and the 
Kailan Mining Co., a Sino-British or- 
ganization, provides for the exchange of 
300,000 bags of flour for 100,000 tons of 
coal. At least 8 to 10 additional vessels 
were expected to engage in barter trade 
between the two areas 

The American Consulate General at 
Peiping states that according to press re- 
ports the former Chinese Textile Indus- 
trial Association cotton mills in Tientsin 
are in operation. As of February 5, ap- 
proximately 210,000 spindles and 6,000 
looms were producing 95,000 pounds of 
yarn and 5,500 bolts of cloth per 10-hour 
day. 

The first American ship to enter a 
Chinese Communist port arrived at Taku 
Bar, the roadstead for Tientsin, on Feb- 
ruary 19. According to press reports, 
the vessel carried about 2,500 tons of 


when a ship 


cargo, including machine tools, bearings, 


grinding wheels, hacksaw blades, auto- 
mobile parts, boiler tubes, 
dyes, and photographic materials. 
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Costa Rica 
Exchange and Finance 


AMENDMENT TO DECREE REGULATING 
EXCHANGE CONTROL 


The Executive Junta of Costa Rica, on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1949, issued a decree amending arti- 
cle 22 of decree No. 216 dated October 14, 
1948, with the announced intention of easing 
the restraints imposed upon the importation 
of articles of prime necessity, states a report 
from the U. S. Embassy at San Jose. The 
only change made by the new decree in arti- 
cle 22 as originally published is that it gives 
the Board of Exchange Control authority to 
approve applications for exchange in excess 
of 12,000 colones, regardless of the ordinary 
scheduled time for consideration, provided 
that, as formerly, the decision of the Board 
is unanimous and authorization is given by 
the Economic Council for the approval of 
each case. This change will smooth the way 
for the importation in larger quantities of 
highly essential merchandise which, under 
terms of the original decree (No. 216), could 
be authorized only in amounts of less than 
12,000 colones 

{For announcement of decree 216, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEFKLY for November 8, 
1948. | 


UNCERTAINTY REGARDING LEGAL OWNER- 
SHIP OF DEPOSITS 


Uncertainty exists in Costa Rica regarding 
the legal ownership of funds in colones which 
have been deposited in certain instances in 
payment for merchandise received from 
United States exporters pending authoriza- 
tion for dollar transfer by the Exchange 
Control Board, states an airgram of March 
11, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy at San 
Jose. The question has arisen over an at- 
tachment against one such deposit which 
has been issued by a Costa Rican judge 
Information on the status of such funds 
will be released as soon as it is received from 
the Embassy 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops 
SIGNED WITH HUNGARY 


An agreement between Denmark and Hun- 
gary, establishing lists of goods to be 
mutually exchanged during the 12-month 
period which began March 1, 1949, was signed 
t Copenhagen on March 2, states an air- 
gram from the U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen, 
of March 11 

Danish exports to Hungary, according to 
the Copenhagen press, are expected to com- 
prise machine tools, road-building machines 
and allied products (to a value of 2,850,000 
crowns), cryolite (1,200,000 crowns), penicil- 
lin (1,700,000 crowns), and a considerable 
variety of other goods, including nonferrous 
metals, electrical goods, and agricultural 
products (to an approximate value of 4,- 
850,000 crowns). Hungarian counter exports 
to Denmark are to include a varied list of 
characteristic Hungarian products, equal in 
total value of the Danish exports 
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Output of beeswax in Tanganyika in 
1948 totaled 659 metric tons, according to 
final estimates of the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the Territory. 
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Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated idarch 21) 


Business activity in the Dominican Re- 
public continued to be slow in March, 
and indications for improvement were 
generally lacking. Merchandise moved 
slowly into consumer channels as lower 
purchasing power resulted from the re- 
cent drop in prices for most agricultural 
commodities, increased taxation, and 
tightening of credit. Merchants were 
well-stocked with imported goods, par- 
ticularly cotton textiles, and sales were 
slow despite price reductions. 

During the week which began Febru- 
ary 28, the official cacao price paid to 
growers dropped to a new low of 17.50 
pesos per 50 kilograms (1 Dominican 
peso—US$1) compared with 32.50 pesos 
in the corresponding week of last year. 
During March, prices rallied slightly, 
and were 8.70 pesos per 50 kilograms for 
the week which began March 21. 

Abnormally large stocks of corn and 
rice were reported as carry-over from 
recent harvests. Growers received 2 pe- 
sos for 100 pounds of corn at the end 
of February compared with 4 pesos last 
summer. Wholesale transactions in rice 
averaged 10.50 pesos for 100 pounds 
(milled), compared with 12.50 pesos last 
fall and approximamtely 15 pesos a year 
ago. In order to dispose of stocks, one 
firm exported sizable quantities of milled 
rice to Cuba and to Venezuela during 
the past several weeks. 

Exports in February 1949 totaled 4,- 
400,418 pesos compared with 17,559,357 
pesos in the like month of 1948. The 
smaller 1949 value is principally the re- 
sult of the 20 percent drop in the price 
of raw sugar (now 4 pesos for 100 
pounds). In February, raw sugar con- 
stituted over half of the value of all ex- 
ports. Other ranking exports were ca- 
cao, coffee, and leaf tobacco, for which 
values were substantially lower. 

The purchase of the New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Co., by the Bull Insular 
Lines for a reported $4,430,000 was an- 
nounced in late March. It is reported 
that the combined passenger-freight 
ship Borinquen will be temporarily sus- 
pended from the New York-San Juan- 
Ciudad Trujillo run to undergo repairs 
and renovation. Maritime services of 
the Surinam Navigation Co. of Paramar- 
ibo, Surinam, which will include Ciudad 
Trujillo as a port of call every 15 days, 
connecting with other Caribbean ports, 
were scheduled to be inaugurated 
shortly. 

Public-construction activity remained 
at high levels, and plans were made to 


build 50 concrete-block houses in Santi- 
ago for workers, under the Government 
social-welfare program. 

Media of payment, including checking 
accounts and dollar notes in the hands 
of the public, declined from 45,666,000 
dollars and/or pesos at the end of De- 
cember 1948 to 45,083,000 dollars/pesos 
on January 30, 1949. By comparison, at 
the end of January 1948, the correspond- 
ing total was 47,086,000 dollars/pesos. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
of the banking system, together with 
dollar notes in the hands of the public, 
declined from $26,501,000 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, to $25,931,000 on January 
31, 1949. The corresponding total at the 
end of January 1948 was $37,944,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPORT TARIFF SUB-ITEM PROVIDES 
FOR SANITARY NAPKINS 


A new import tariff sub-item 522 (a) has 
been provided by Dominican Republic law 
No. 1914, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
February 2, 1949, for “Sanitary cloth or nap- 
kins and tampons and other similar articles 
for the periodical intimate use of women,” 
with a duty of 15 centavos ($0.15 U. S. cur- 
rency) per kilogram, net weight. These 
products were formerly dutiable under item 
522: “Bandages, gauze and absorbent cotton, 
medicated sterilized or not,’ at the same 
rate. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


INCOME Tax ESTABLISHED 


An income tax has been established in 
the Dominican Republic by law No. 1927, 
effective from the date of publication in the 
Gaceta Oficial (February 16, 1949), states 
a report from the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

The tax applies to incomes both of in- 
dividuals and of business enterprises, in- 
cluding farming and real-estate operations. 
The definition of gross income and of net 
taxable income appears to follow the United 
States pattern. Income obtained in the 
Dominican Republic is described as subject 
to the tax together with “income derived 
from activities carried on abroad by persons 
residing in the Dominican Republic.” 

Relatively large deductions allowed to 
heads of families apparently will restrict ap- 
plication of the personal income tax to in- 
dividuals in the small segment of the popu- 
lation whose incomes individually amount 
to more than 2,000 or 3,000 pesos. It appears 
likely that commercial and industrial enter- 
prises will contribute by far the greater por- 
tion of total tax collections. Most of these 
represent private foreign capital investments. 


Tax RATES 


Corporations and other business organi- 
zations normally will pay a total tax of 7 
percent on their annual earnings, whether or 
not they are distributed as dividends. In 
addition, a 3 percent tax is applicable to that 
portion of earnings which is not paid out in 
the form of dividends. Corporations also 
will be required to pay 7 percent on amounts 
paid out as dividends in excess of taxable 
earnings, and they must pay 7 percent on 
dividends paid in years when there are no 
profits. 

Corporations established abroad, with op- 
erations in the Dominican Republic, will pay 
the normal 7 percent tax on earnings, plus 
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an additional 3 percent tax, which is with- 
held at the source, on amounts transferred 
abroad. Companies in this category also 
may be subject to a 20 percent surtax for 
absentee ownership, applied to the total tax. 
Corporations and other companies must in- 
clude as taxable income, subject to the 7 
and 3 percent taxes, dividends representing 
earnings on equities in other companies. 
Such companies paying dividends to the tax- 
paying corporation, in turn appear to be 
subject to the normal corporation tax, in- 
dicating that in some instances there will be 
double taxation applying to the more im- 
portant corporate structures carrying on op- 
erations in the Dominican Republic. 

The taxable net incomes of individuals are 
taxed at rates ranging from 11, to 5 percent, 
depending upon the nature of their occupa- 
tion or source of income. Thus, personal in- 
come from real estate and from ‘movable 
capital” (e. g., securities) is taxed at 5 per- 
cent. The taxable net income of individuals 
engaged in farming and other occupations 
classed as individual business enterprises, is 
taxed at 4 percent. Professional and com- 
parable occupations are subject to a 3 per- 
cent tax on the net taxable income. In- 
dividuals gainfully employed in all other 
occupations will be subject to a tax of 114 
percent. 

SURTAXES 


Individuals having personal net taxable 
incomes of 3,001 pesos (1 peso=US$1) or 
higher will be subject to payment of a sur- 
tax. Those in the lowest group, from 3,001 to 
5,000 pesos, will be subject to a tax of 1 per- 
cent. The surtax ranges upward to a maxi- 
mum of 25 percent in the category for those 
with annual incomes of 500,000 pesos or over. 

The officials or corporations, listed in the 
law by title, will be subject besides to a 
“complementary tax’ of 4 percent on sums 
by which their salaries exceed 15,000 pesos. 

Stockholders in a corporation apparently 
may deduct 7 percent from income received 
in the form of dividends and already taxed 
through the corporation tax rates. This pro- 
vision evidently is designed to eliminate 
double taxation. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Income exempt from the tax includes the 
income of public institutions, income from 
tax-exempt securities, income of foreign dip- 
lomatic and consular representatives, and in- 
come from buildings owned by foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Encouragement to savings depositors is 
provided through a special provision to the 
effect that interest on savings accounts to the 
amount of 75 pesos annually per person is 
tax exempt. Similarly, publishers, publish- 
ing firms, and authors are exempt from taxa- 
tion of their income. Income from pensions 
and similar benefits is exempt up to 100 pesos 
permonth. The income of religious institu- 
tions, mutual benefit associations, charitable 
organizations, and similar establishments 
also is exempt from the tax. 

Taxable income apparently will include, at 
least in some cases, income from pensions, 
leave pay, life annuities, and dismissal pay. 


DEDUCTIONS 


The new income tax law establishes a series 
of deductions which the taxpayer may make 
from gross income. These deductions are 
described as designed to cover subsistence 
and family expenses. The individual tax- 
payer is allowed a deduction of 750 pesos, and 
if he is married he may deduct an additional 
750 pesos for his wife. A deduction of 360 
pesos is allowed for each child or stepchild, 
and comparable deductions are allowed for 
other near relatives and dependents. The 
deduction for each dependent parent or 
grandparent amounts to 480 pesos. 
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OTHER PROVISIONS 


Collection of the income tax will be effected 
by a completely new Government agency to 
be known as the Income Tax Administration 
(Direccion General del Impuesto sobre la 
Renta). The new agency is given broad 
powers under the law to administer the tax 

There are provisions designed to assure 
payment of income by individuals and com- 
panies when the determination of net tax- 
able income is difficult, or when there is 
danger of taxevasion. Thus, persons obtain- 
ing business income not exceeding 24,000 
pesos in any taxable year “shall pay the tax 
under the assumption that their net income 
is at least 8 percent of such receipts.” In 
the case of agricultural and livestock opera- 
tions by individuals, it is assumed that the 
net minimum income is 6 percent of the ap- 
praised value of the farm. The burden is on 
the taxpayer to establish that his income in 
the taxable year was less than the arbitrary 
amount indicated by the law. Similarly, for- 
est products operations are assumed to yield 
a net income to the individual amounting to 
15 percent of total receipts. A national cad- 
aster, or register, of real estate is to be pre- 
pared by the Income Tax Administration in 
connection with these provisions 

Income derived from international trans- 
actions in merchandise are defined in con- 
siderable detail and income from such trans- 
actions is subject to the tax. Similarly, com- 
panies engaged in international transporta- 
tion are specifically mentioned as subject to 
the tax with the provision that unless these 
companies submit proof to the contrary, their 
income will be considered as amounting to 
6 percent of the gross amount of their 
freight and passenger-fare receipts In the 
same way, it is assumed that distributors of 
foreign motion-picture films will obtain as 
net income 15 percent of the price paid for 
films. Insurance companies are subject to 
the tax on net income from insurance and 
reinsurance operations covering risKs in the 
Dominican Republic Foreign business es- 
tablishments with branches in the Domini- 
can Republic pay the tax on the basis of “net 
profits from Dominican sources.” 

A special provision exempts persons in 
specified occupations from the income tax 
These occupations include peddlers, fisher- 
men, widows carying on their husbands’ 
work, and drivers of vehicles 

As provided in United States income-tax 
legislation, the calendar year is the tax year 
in most cases, although taxation on a fiscal- 
year basis is permitted 


WITHHOLDING OF TAX AT SOURCE 


The new income-tax law contains a series 
of detailed provisions requiring withholding 
of the tax at source Withholding will 
apply to amounts paid by corporations as 
dividends and to remittances abroad by 
corporations for the payment of dividends 
as well as to salaries and wages received 
by individuals. Employers will be required 
to effect tax withholdings at the time of 
paying wages or salaries Withholding of 
the tax at source will begin from dates 
fixed by an Executive order which will 
establish regulations 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated March 11) 
Salvadoran merchants report that 


both wholesale and retail trade during 
February and early March were satisfac- 


tory. In fact, a general improvement 
was noted compared with the rather Slack 
business conditions of the preceding few 


months. The local market is now de. 
scribed as good, but keen competition in 
all lines of merchandise has made volume 
sales harder to get, and lower prices 
through reductions in mark-up are be. 
coming more common. 

No changes are reported in collections, 
which are described by. local bankers as 
satisfactory. The majority of drafts are 
being paid without undue delay. Many 
merchants who were short of working 
capital a few months ago are now ina 
better position, inasmuch as, with crops 
harvested and sold, farmers have been 
liquidating credits advanced to them. 

The Comision de Defensa Azucarera 
announced that, by March 6, 275,173 
quintals ‘1 quintal—101.41 English 
pounds) of plantation sugar had been 
produced by the country’s 24 sugar “in- 
genios”. The 1948-49 sugar crop is ex- 
pected to total slightly over 500,000 quin- 
tals. Export shipments of 40,709 quin- 
tals have been made since the beginning 
of the year to the United States, Hon- 
duras, and Peru. 

With domestic requirements of sesame 
seed apparently already assured, the 
Ministry of Economy has relaxed con- 
trols on exports of this crop. For the 
balance of the 1948-49 crop year, ex- 
porters will be required only to deposit 
with the Mortgage Bank, for domestic 
sale, one percent of any quantities 
shipped out. Sesame seed exports this 
year are expected to reach at least 75,000 
short tons. However, with the boom in 
oleaginous materials believed temporar- 
ily over, there are indications that Sal- 
vadoran farmers are turning away from 
this crop as rapidly as they adopted it in 
the years just past. 

The Salvadoran coffee market was un- 
usually quiet during February with com- 
paratively few offers to buy. The few 
sales made were closed at prices for good 
washed coffees ranging generally betwen 
$29.50 and $30.50 (U. S. currency) per 
hundred pounds f. o. b. Salvadoran port 
With at least 85 percent of the 1948-49 
crop already sold, the industry found no 
particular reason for concern. Export 
shipments in January amounted to 262,- 
639 bags (of 60 kilograms) and in Feb- 
ruary to 274,246 bags, bringing total ship- 
ments since the beginning of the crop 
year on October 1, 1948, to 763,716 bags 
The Board of Directors of the Coffee 
Growers Federation of Central America 
and Mexico, at a meeting in San Salva- 
dor on March 5, approved a recommen- 
dation that all member organizations 
should use 60-kilogram bags for export, 
beginning with the 1949-50 crop. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
of the Salvadoran banks stood at $39,- 
907,802 (U. S. currency) at the end of 
February, an increase of almost $8,900,- 
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000 since the beginning of the year. Such 
an increase is normal at this time of the 
year when the receipts from coffee ship- 
ments are at their peak. Morever, with 
merchants predicting a falling off in 
jmport volume this year, there is expec- 
tation that in 1949 El Salvador’s already 
very favorable balance-of-exchange posi- 
tion may be even further enhanced. 

Preliminary reports show that govern- 
mental expenditures during 1948 reached 
63,741,039 colones, the highest in the 
nation’s history. The budget for 1949 
was finally completed and promulgated 
on February 28. Total appropriations 
made to date for 1949 amount to 62,002,- 
514colones. However, it is expected that 
actual expenditures will be from 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 colones less. 

Mediation by the Government has ap- 
parently paved the way for an amicable 
settlement of the labor dispute between 
the Salvadoran Railway Workers’ Union 
(Union de Trabajadores Ferrocarrileros ) 
and the American-owned International 
Railways of Central America, Salvador 
Division. The Government's interven- 
tion did not result in a positive settle- 
ment, but assisted in bringing about di- 
rect negotiations, which are now under 
way between the railway employees and 
the IRCA. 

The Union has been demanding con- 
sideration of a collective contract em- 
bracing such provisions as a closed shop, 
increased wages, and other advantages. 
The IRCA until the first part of March 
had refused to negotiate, insisting that a 
collective contract was impossible under 
the existing legislative framework. It 
also refused to deal with the UTF, which 
it has not recognized as legally compe- 
tent to negotiate for its employees. A 
compromise was reached whereby the 
IRCA agreed to enter into comprehen- 
sive discussions in an attempt to arrive 
at a long-term solution satisfactory to 
all. Discussions between representatives 
of the IRCA employees and representa- 
tives of the Company have now com- 
menced in a relatively amicable atmos- 
phere, apparently ending immediate 
threats of a strike and consequent dislo- 
cation of the country’s transportation 
system 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DuTY ON BEANS TEMPORARILY 
REMOVED 


By Executive Decree No. 1 of the Ministry 
of Economy, the importation of beans into 
El Salvador was declared free of all import 
duties, customs charges, and other fees for 
a period of 4 months beginning on the date 
of publication, February 11, 1949, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
at San Salvador, dated February 24, 1949. 


DutTy-Free ENTRY OF CERTAIN HONDURAN 
COFFEES 


Certain Honduran coffees of the 1948-49 
crop are permitted duty-free entry into El 


April 18, 1949 


Salvador, by decree No. 94, effective from date 
of publication in the Diario Oficial of March 
3, 1949, states a report of March 9 from the 
United States Embassy at San Salvador. 

Ordinarily, coffee is specifically excluded 
from the terms of the Treaty of Free Com- 
merce between El Salvador and Honduras, 
dated February 28, 1918, and is subject to a 
duty of US$51.40 per 100 gross kilograms. 
The types of coffee exempted are washed cof- 
fees in parchment (pergamino), or green 
bean (oro), and unwashed coffees in dry 
cherry (cereza seca), or green bean (oro). 
Duty-free entry can be effected only at points 
of entry on the Honduran frontier. 

{For previous announcement of a similar 
exception, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 19, 1947.| 


ia’ 
Irance 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINIMUM RATES OF THE IMPORT TARIFFS 
OF FRANCE, FRENCH OVERSEA DEPART- 
MENTS, AND ALGERIA APPLIED TO SPECI- 
FIED COUNTRIES 


The benefit of the minimum rates of the 
import tariff are extended to products from 
the following countries imported into France, 
the French Oversea Departments of Guade- 
loupe, Guiana, Martinique, and Reunion, and 
into Algeria (dates of publication in the 
French Journal Officiel are shown) : 

Netherlands Oversea Territories, effective 
March 10, 1948, by a decree of May 24 pub- 
lished May 27, 1948; 

Newfoundland, effective March 19, 1948, by 
a decree of June 28 published July 2, 1948; 

China, effective May 21, 1948, by a decree 
of June 28 published July 2, 1948; 

Union of South Africa, effective June 13, 
1948, by a decree of August 27 published 
August 29, 1948; 

India, effective July 8, 1948, by a decree of 
November 12 published November 19, 1948; 

Southern Rhodesia, effective July 11, 1948, 
by a decree of October 16 published October 
20, 1948 

Dependent oversea territories of the United 
Kingdom (except Jamaica), effective July 28, 
1948, by a decree of February 7, 1949 pub- 
lished February 9, 1949; 

Burma, effective July 29, 1948, by a decree 
of August 27 published September 2, 1948; 

New Zealand, effective July 30, 1948, by a 
decree of August 27 published September 2, 
1948; 

Brazil, effective July 30, 1948, by a decree 
of November 12 published November 19, 1948; 

Pakistan, effective July 30, 1948, by a de- 
cree of November 12 published November 19, 
1948. 


FREIGHT-PAYMENT REGULATIONS REVISED 
ON IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 


Freight on merchandise imported into 
France from the United States and Canada 
in non-French vessels, via ports in conti- 
nental France, will no longer be settled in 
French francs under terms of avis (notice) 
No. 380 of the Office des Changes, published 
in the Journal Officiel of France of March 5, 
1949. The rules previously in force were 
promulgated in a notice to importers, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of November 
23, 1947. 

All goods arriving in French ports from 
the United States and Canada aboard vessels 
which left their last loading port in the 
United States or Canada after March 31, 
1949, will be subject to the new regulations 


The new regulations governing freight 
payments are as follows: 


I. FREIGHT ON Goops Nor FINANCED By ECA 


A. Import License Authorizing the Pur- 
chase of Foreign Exchange in Payment for 
the Merchandise. 

The importer is to apply to the Office des 
Changes for the foreign exchange to pay 
freight charges at the time application is 
made for the import license. The transfer 
is to be handled by the bank of payment 
with which the import license is deposited 
(banque domiciliataire) . 

B. Licenses Granted “Without Delivery of 
Foreign Exchange” or “Without Payment.” 

In the cases of import licenses granted 
under the system of imports where no official 
allocation of foreign exchange is made, any 
foreign exchange necessary to make freight 
payments must also be met without any 
allocation of exchange by the Office des 
Changes. 

C. Goods in Transit. 

Permission to make freight transfers to 
which transit trade may give rise must in all 
cases be specially requested from the Office 
des Changes through an authorized in- 
termediary. 


II. FREIGHT ON Goops FINANCED BY ECA 


Freight is payable— 

(a) In French francs for goods transported 
in French flag vessels. 

(b) In appropriate currencies in the case 
of goods carried in ships of countries having 
made agreements with ECA regarding pay- 
ment for United States port charges, hence 
having renounced payment for freight in 
dollars (at present the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands). 

(c) In all other cases prepaid in dollars 
according to the regulations governing ECA 
imports. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 28, 1949, France, Tariffs and Trade 
Controls.) 


III. TRANSITION PROVISIONS 


Authorization is granted automatically to 
meet the dollar freight charges on non-ECA- 
financed goods licensed before the issuance 
of avis 380 and shipped aboard vessels 
leaving the last port of loading after March 
31, 1949. 


IV. SPECIAL OBSERVATION 


The Office des Changes emphasizes that 
in no case will authorization be granted to 
convert into foreign exchange any French 
francs deposited for the payment of freight 
on goods shipped aboard vessels which 
cleared the last loading port in the United 
States or Canada after March 31, 1949. 


oY 
Germany 
Commercial Laws Digests 


ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN THE SOVIET ZONE 
DurInG 1948 


Some of the more important laws on finan- 
cial and economic matters, enacted during 
1948 by the German Economics Commission, 
are listed below. Figures in parentheses in- 
dicate the issues and page number under 
which they were published in the official 
Eastern German Gazette (Zentralverord- 
nungsblatt). 

FINANCE 


A decree of June 12 (29/320) provides for 
granting long-term credits. Executive reg- 
ulations concerning the currency reform in 
the Eastern Zone are set forth in a decree of 
June 21 (20/220). Currency circulation and 
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transactions by clearing and negotiable in- 
struments were regulated on July 7 (24/287). 
Two decrees, of July 7 (25/291) and July 20 
(36 ‘403), respectively, ordered establishment 
of the Deutsche Notenbank and set forth its 
statutes. Issuance of paper money and 
coins, compensation for damaged money, and 
creation of the Deutsche mark of the 
Deutsche Notenbank were announced Sep- 
tember 4 (40433). A decree of September 
23 (46/475) outlines the redemption loan for 
old bank accounts. An instruction of Sep- 
tember 23 (48/490) requires conversion of 
bank accounts opened before May 9, 1945. 
The statutes of the Deutsche Investitions- 
bank set forth in a decree of October 13 (48 
495). Finally, an instruction of December 
8 (58561), regulates conversion into East- 
ern Deutsche marks of Western Deutsche 
marks carried by travelers into the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and the Soviet Sector of 
Berlin. 


NATIONALIZATION OF BUSINESS 


Functions of the Committee for the Pro- 
tection of National Property were determined 
by a decision of May 5 (15/146). A decree 
of June 16 (23/277) announced the statutes 
of the Board of Directors of the Organizations 
of Nationalized Enterprises in the Soviet 
Zone of Occupation. Directives concerning 
wages in nationalized and expropriated (So- 
viet A. G.) enterprises were issued in a decree 
of September 29 (46/476). Establishment of 
a State-owned enterprise to supply the So- 
viet Zone of Germany and the Soviet Sector 
of Berlin with fuels and lubricants was pro- 
vided on December 23 (60 592). 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Order No. 32 of the Soviet Military Admin- 
istration of February 2 (15/138) defines the 
organization and authority of the German 
Economics Commission. Use of industrial 
over-production is outlined in an instruction 
of May 5 (15/161). A decision of May 12 
(15/139) provided for a Two-Year Plan for 
the Soviet Zone. Control Commissions of 
the German Economics Commission and all 
states of the Eastern Zone are defined by an 
instruction of June 15 (21/240). Simplifica- 
tion of the methods of distributing indus- 
trial products is laid down in a decree of July 
7 (24/288). A directive of September 1 
(39/429) regulates the functions of the Cen- 
tral Control Commission of the German 
Economics Commission, of the State Control 
Commissions of all State Governments and 
also of Control Delegates in districts and 
cities of the Eastern Zone. Order No. 183 of 
the Soviet Military Administration of No- 
vember 26 (55 543) reorganized and enlarged 
the German Economics Commission. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A decree of September 15 (47481) pro- 
vided for creation of an office where appli- 
cants can protect patents, registered designs, 
and trade-marks. Another decree of the 
same date (47/484) sets forth measures to 
further inventions and to evaluate sugges- 
tions developed within enterprises. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT-PACKAGE REGULATIONS REVISED 


Greek import regulations permitting li- 
cense- and duty-free clearance of gift pack- 
ages until June 30, 1949, have been revised by 
decision No. T 343 of the Greek Ministry of 
Finance, dated January 13, 1949, states an 
airgram from the U. S. Embassy, Athens, of 
March 8. 
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Contents must be limited to the following: 
Foodstuffs, for each recipient, 10 kilograms 
per month which may include 1 kilogram 
each of coffee, chocolate, and cocoa, as well 
as 500 grams each of tea, caviar, foie gras, and 
other high-priced foodstuffs; flour, for each 
family member, 50 kilograms or, for each 
family, 200 kilograms; for each recipient, 1 
ready-made wool suit or woolen material for 
1 suit; new clothing (or the corresponding 
cotton material), 3 kilograms, excluding furs, 
silk, and wool, and may include two pairs of 
nylon stockings and six articles of each other 
kind of clothing; bedding or household linen, 
excluding natural silk, 3 kilograms; new 
shoes, 1 pair or leather for 1 pair; used cloth- 
ing and footwear, 10 kilograms, which may 
include used furs, if wear and tear exceeds 
40 percent; small personal items on which 
the basic import duty does not exceed 10,000 
drachmas (approximately $1); streptomycin, 
50 vials. 

Gift packages should be sent either by par- 
cel post or on a bill of lading issued in the 
name of the recipient. If the bill of lading 
covers more than one package, the name of 
the recipient of each parcel should be indi- 
cated. The recipient of parcels containing 
foodstuffs (except flour) and of CARE pack- 
ages is required to submit a declaration in 
writing that he has not received another 
such package during the same month 
Other items specified in the above paragraph 
may be imported only once during the period 
of validity of the present decision, on the 
basis of a responsible written declaration of 
the recipient that he has not received an- 
other package containing the same items 
since January 1, 1949 

The present decision also applies to cloth- 
ing, shoes, foodstuffs, or other relief supplies 
shipped free to philanthropic institutions or 
organizations for distribution and to school 
supplies sent free and destined for distribu- 
tion to pupils in schools 
ported by cooperatives of civil servants and 
pensioners are accorded duty-free clearance 
per registered member, on the basis of a spe- 
cial license of the Ministry of Finance 

Other items are permitted duty-free im- 
portation until June 30, 1949, if sent gratis 
and intended for the personal use of the re- 
cipient or members of his family and if the 
basic duty does not exceed 100,000 drachmas 
(about $10), by decision No. T 655 of the 
Greek Ministry of Finance, dated January 22, 
1949. These include: Brief cases; fountain 
pens and mechanical pencils, hearing aids 
and electric batteries thereof; slide rules and 
similar articles sent to engineers or students 
in technical schools; stethoscopes, sphyg- 
mometers or pulsimeters, and similar articles 
sent to physicians and university students; 
safety razors; perambulators; photographic 
cameras; invalid chairs; tricycles; X-ray film; 
toys; sport rifles; orthopedic equipment; 
women’s handbags; hats and hat felts; port- 
able musical instruments; sewing machines 
watches; phonograph records; sporting 
goods; and spectacles 

Duty- and tax-free clearance is granted for 
these items, if the recipient applies for and 
is granted a license issued by one of the 
committees composed of three senior cus- 
tomhouse officials operating in each regional 
customhouse directorate and in all custom- 
houses of Class “A.’’ Applications may be 
refused if insufficiently supported by docu- 
mentary evidence to the effect that the items 
involved are sent free and intended for the 
personal use of the recipient or his family 
A declaration by the recipient that he has 
not received the same items during the 
validity period of this decision is also re- 
quired. Only one unit of each of the spe- 
cified items may be imported, even if the 
basic import duty is less than 100,000 drach- 
mas. 


Certain items im- 





|For other regulations regarding gift Pack. 
ages sent to Greece, see FOREIGN COMMERcE 
WEEKLY of January 17, 1949.] 


REFORM OF GREEK CUSTOMS Tariff 


The Greek Government has appointeq a 
committee of five to draft a reform of the 
Greek customs tariff, in preparation for 
forthcoming negotiations for the accession 
of Greece to the General Agreement on Tar. 
iffs and Trade, states an airgram dated March 
2, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy, Athens 
The committee is empowered to draft a law 
to (a) convert the present tariff from a Spe- 
cific to an ad valorem basis; (0) adopt Leazue 
of Nations nomenclature; (C) consolidate al] 
concomitant taxes in the tariff, insofar as 
possible; and (d) establish a more secure 
valuation basis for assessing duties and taxes 
than the frequently readjusted “metallic 
drachma” rate now in effect 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW EXporRT TARIFF SCHEDULE 
ESTABLISHED 


A new export tariff schedule has been 
established in Honduras by Government De- 
cree No. 52, effective upon publication in La 
Gaceta of February 16, 1949 

The new schedule applies to native prod- 
ucts only All commodities are classified 
into 10 categories, the first 8 of which cover 
various types of wcod The classifications 
and rates per cubic meter in United States 
dollars except as otherwise specified are as 
follows 

First categ 
nut, $&50 

Second category—cedar, West India red 
ebony, rosewood, and palo de sangre, $4.25 

Third category—avocado guana- 
laurel, breadnut (masicaran 


mahogany, ebony, and wal- 


carreto 
caste, cortes 
mulberry, pitch pine, paleta sumpa or supa 
toncontin, valla or vaya, varilla or guarilla 
quebrachs ronron, cypress, oak (encin 
quachipilin, and lignum vitae, $3.39; 


Fourth catego! cabinet woods not speci- 
fied, $2.54 

Fifth category—cedro-espino, chicle or nis- 
pero, $2.12; 

Sixth category—San Juan, Santa Maria 


and construction woods, not specified, $1.70 

Seventh category—oak, pine, or pitch pine 
$1.27; 

Eighth category grazil, campeche, and 
other dyewoods not specified, per thousand 
kilograms, $3.0( 

Ninth category 
sion, per stem, 0.02 lempira; banana roots or 
plants, per root or plant, 0.05 lempira; cattle 


bananas, without conces- 


and cows, per head, 50 lempiras; fiber for 
mattresses, per 45 kilograms, 2 lempiras; 
Tenth category—fine gold in bullion or 
amalgamated, in coins, ingots, dust, handi- 
work, or any other form, except under con- 
cession, prohibited. The prohibition will 
last as long as necessary for exchange and 
currency-stabilization purposes. In practice 
most of the gold produced is exported by 
special concession of the Government 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sopa-ASH IMPORT LICENSES CANCELED 


The Government of India announced on 
March 21 that all outstanding licenses for 
importing soda ash from hard-currency coun- 
tries had been canceled, except licenses 
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ainst which irrevocable letters of credit 
d been opened on or before March 21. 

This action is said to have been taken 
pecause ample stocks of this commodity had 
peen obtained, and it was necessary to con- 
serve dollar exchange. 


ag 
ha 


CoTTON EXPORTED ONLY TO HarpD- 
CURRENCY AREAS 


The exportation of cotton from India has 
peen completely banned except to hard-cur- 
rency countries, including the United States. 
states an announcement issued by the Gov- 
ernment of India on March 16. This action 
was taken because of India’s need for earn- 
ing more dollars and other hard currencies, 
and will result in more short-staple cotton 
being made available for exportation to hard- 
currency countries 


MANGANESE-ORE QUOTA ANNOUNCED 


A quota ol 100,000 long tons of manganese 
ore has been allocated for exportation from 
India to the United States during the quar- 
ter ended March 31, according to information 
received from the Government of India 
The second-quarter quota is expected to be 
announced very soon. 


CORRECTIONS IN APRIL 4 ISSUE, WorD 
“Not” SHOULD HAVE Reap “Now” 


In the April 4 issue of this magazine, page 
98, third column, twenty-sixth line, the 
phrase “are not prohibited” should have 
read “are now prohibited.” A typographical 
error was responsible for the wrong reading 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 

FOREIGN TRADE IN DECEMBER 1948 
Exports 

Federal 

December 


Exports from the territory 
of Indonesia during 1948 
amounted to 440,361 metric tons valued 
at 88,799,139 guilders ‘US$33,743,673). 
The lower shipments abroad 
during that as compared with 
November constitutes a decline of 12 per- 
cent by volume and 16 percent by value. 

Leading export commodities showed 
comparable decreases during the month 
under review, led by copra which de- 
clined 36.7 percent in volume, followed 
by rubber—21.5 percent: tin ore—10.3 
percent; and petroleum—4.9 percent. 
By weight, these exports totaled as fol- 
lows: Copra—16,422 tons; rubber— 
17,788 tons; tin ore—3,645 tons (2,624 
tons in mineral content); and petro- 
leum—347,105 tons. In terms of value, 
the products listed above grossed the 
following: Copra—10,164,000 guilders 
or 11.4 percent of the total value; 
rubber—17,426,317 guilders, or 19.6 per- 
cent; tin ore—13,489,877 guilders, or 15.2 
percent; petroleum—25,330,805 guilders, 
or 28.5 percent. 

During December, exports to the 
United States amounted to 35,440 tons 
valued at 15,633,109 guilders (US$5,940,- 
581), or 17.6 percent by value of total 
shipments to foreign destinations. The 
Netherlands accounted for 26,234,533 


level of 
month 
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guilders, or 29.5 percent; Singapore— 
15,139,627 guilders, or 17.0 percent; 
Great Britain—1,525,388 guilders, or 1.7 
percent; Japan—1,008,557 guilders, or 
1.1 percent; Hong Kong—957,507 guil- 
ders, or 1.1 percent; Australia—320,016 
guilders, or 0.4 percent. 
IMPORTS 

The import level during December at- 
tained a postwar peak in value—the total 
quantity was 253,355 metric tons. 172,- 
566,810 guilders ‘(US$65,575,388). Pre- 
vious postwar highs had been recorded 
in March and November 1948 when about 
122,000,000 guilders’ worth of foreign 
merchandise had been purchased. The 
import trade for the final month of 1948 
represented an increase of 4.4 percent 
in weight and 40.8 percent in value over 
the corresponding levels in November. 

Heavy increases were evident in most 


commodity import groups. Textiles, 
machinery and parts ‘including vehi- 
cles), base metals and products, and 


foodstuffs represented almost 75 percent, 
by value, of all goods imported into 
Indonesia during December.  Specifi- 
cally, textiles constituted the principal 
group of imports, comprising 43,806,855 
guilders, or 25.4 percent of the total, 
followed by machinery and vehicles— 
38,005,253 guilders, or 22.0 percent; 
food—26,418,411 guilders, or 15.3 per- 
cent; petroleum and coal—9,490,814 
guilders, or 5.5 percent; clothing— 
8,801,540 guilders, or 5.1 percent; chemi- 
cals and  pharmaceuticals—7,697,296 
guilders, or 4.5 percent. 

Imports from the United States in De- 
cember exceeded all previous monthly 
figures since the resumption of recorded 
imports in 1946, amounting to 33,256 
metric tons valued at 30,387,905 guilders 
(US$11,547,403), and representing 17.6 
percent of the declared value of total im- 
ports. This compares with imports 
valued at 25,699,044 guilders (US$9,765,- 
637) from the United States in the pre- 
ceding month. The Netherlands led all 
other suppliers in December, its share 
rising to its highest postwar level of 
27,168 tons worth 38,842,636 guilders, or 
22.5 percent of the total, as compared 
with 16,598 tons worth 22,330,278 guild- 
ers in November. Japan increased its 
shipments to Indonesia during Decem- 
ber to 9,458 tons valued at 28,513,067 
guilders, or 16.5 percent of the total, 
from November’s level of 19,755,336 
guilders. Shipments from Great Britain 
also continued to rise, achieving a post- 
war record with 14,718 tons at a cost of 
20,601,170 guilders, or 11.9 percent of the 
total, as compared with shipments valued 
at 11,677,387 guilders during November. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


Tentative totals for 1948 reveal that 
exports amounted to 5,185,000 tons 
valued at 1,039,887,000 guilders, and im- 


ports totaled 2,117,000 tons, 1,153,697,000 
guilders, leaving an adverse balance of 
113,810,000 guilders, or approximately 
US$43,247,800. This compares with ex- 
ports of 1,212,425 tons valued at 341,563,- 
000 guilders during 1947 and imports of 
909,388 tons valued at 753,902,000 guild- 
ers, a deficit of 412,097,000 guilders 
(US$157,689,000) . 

The general pattern of trade in 1948 
as compared with 1947 and prewar 
showed its most significant differences 
with regard to imports. Although by 
value the proportion of Indonesian im- 
ports involving dollar payments (i. e., 
imports from the United States and 
Japan) decreased from 47 percent in 
1947 to 38.7 percent in 1948, and by vol- 
ume from 33.5 to 16.8 percent, the actual 
value of dollar imports increased 26 per- 
cent and the volume, 17 percent. Pur- 
chases from Japan increased 210 percent 
by value and 143 percent by volume, 
while 1948 sales by the United States 
showed a decrease of 11.5 percent by 
value from 1947, but an increase of 8 per- 
cent in volume. With the return of In- 
donesian imports during 1948 to the pre- 
war level, the United States share during 
1948 was about double that of 1938, the 
respective percentages by volume being 
14.6 and 7.5 percent, and by value, 22.5 
and 12.4 percent. 

Trade with the Netherlands indicated 
a return to the prewar pattern, the pro- 
portion of Netherlands share in Indo- 
nesian imports increasing from 13.1 per- 
cent (by value) in 1947 to 19.1 percent in 
1948, as compared with 21.9 percent in 
1938. By volume, however, the 1948 pro- 
portion of 7.5 percent was still consider- 
ably below 1938 (11.1 percent) and even 
below 1947 (7.8 percent). 

With regard to exports, which during 
1948 recovered to about 47 percent (by 
volume) of 1938, the United States share 
during 1948 was, by volume, more than 
double its 1938 share (9.3 percent and 4.2 
percent of total Indonesian exports, re- 
spectively). By value the 1948 share 
was 17.5 percent, as against 13.5 percent 
in 1938. The Netherlands share during 
1948 was only slightly above that of 1938 
(8.6 percent and 7.3 percent by volume, 
respectively), but by value the corres- 
ponding percentages were 35.8 and 20.3 
percent. 


Iraq 
Exchange and Finance 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCES OF 
EMPLOYED FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The Office of the Exchange Control Com- 
mittee in Iraq has notified all licensed dealers 
in foreign exchange that they may approve 
family maintenance remittances of foreign 
nationals up to 50 Iraq dinars ($201.50) a 
month provided that they are employed by 





the Iraqi Government, oil companies in Iraq, 
or banks licensed to deal in foreign exchange. 

All family remittances required by foreign 
nationals in Iraq not included in the above 
categories will require prior approval of the 
Exchange Control Committee. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT LICENSES TO BE CONSIDERED FOR 
CERTAIN GOODS 

A recent notice from the Iraqi Direc- 
torate General of Imports stated that im- 
porters have been invited to submit applica- 
tions for import licenses for certain classes 
of goods from scarce-currency countries. 
The categories of goods to be considered in- 
clude cotton piece goods, timber, iron girders 
and bars, cement, industrial machinery, type- 
writers, drugs and pharmaceuticals, medical 
and surgical instruments, table fans, radios 
and accessories, refrigerators, and air con- 
ditioners. 

This information is furnished for the 
attention of interested United States export- 
ers who may be in a position to investigate 
market possibilities for the above-mentioned 
products in Iraq. 


Ireland (Lire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED ON LAMINATED 
SPRINGS 

The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation of certain laminated springs and 
component parts during the period April 1 
to September 30, 1949. A quantity of springs 
and parts equal in value to £1,000 may be 
imported from all countries. 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


ISRAEL'S FOREIGN ‘TRADE DURING THE 


SECOND HALF oF 1948 


Israel’s imports during the last half 
of 1948, which corresponds roughly to 
the first half year of the existence of 
the new State, reflected an appreciable 
change in the character of trade from 
that of the Mandate of Palestine. Ac- 
cording to the Irsael Economic Bulletin 
(an official publication), food, drinks, 
and tobacco amounted to 38.7 percent 
of total imports as compared with only 
31.1 percent during the corresponding 
period of 1947; raw materials amounted 
to 19.3 percent as compared with 13.5 
percent; and manufactures, 39.9 percent 
as compared with 50.7 percent. The 
percentage of consumer goods in the 
general imports did not change greatly 
(42.2 percent instead of 44.5 percent) 
but the composition of these imports 
shifted in emphasis; the share of non- 
durable consumer goods rose by 4.61 
percent, while that of durable consumer 
goods fell by 6.5 percent. The percent- 
age of producer goods rose from 30 per- 
cent of the total imports in 1947 to 36.3 
percent in 1948. The increase was re- 
portedly due to large imports of raw 
90 


a 


materials for manufactures, handicrafts, 
and agriculture. On the other hand, the 
percentage of semifinished goods for in- 
dustrial use fell by 3.6 percent. Imports 
of goods for investment purposes fell 
from 20.8 percent in 1947 to 17 percent 
in the second half of 1948. The decline 
was especially marked in the import of 
building materials, whereas the import 
of technical equipment for agriculture 
and vehicles rose somewhat as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Because of a considerable decline in 
exports, Israel finished the second half 
of 1948 with a substantial deficit in its 
balance of trade, according to the Israel 
Economic Bulletin. Owing to the ab- 
normal conditions which accompanied 
the termination of the Mandatory Ad- 
ministration, the operations of impor- 
tant export industries, such as potash 
and the Arab citriculture, were inter- 
rupted. The necessity for harnessing 
the industrial machine to the war effort 
and to supplying the needs of the local 
population, as well as high prices, led 
to an almost complete stoppage of ex- 
ports from Israel. Moreover, the export 
of diamonds, which had taken an im- 
portant place in recent years among 
Palestine’s exports, decreased consider- 
ably as a result of disturbances that 
occurred during the closing period of the 
Mandatory Administration, the absence 
of Government control during the tran- 
sition period up to the establishment of 
the Provisional Government, and the 
deteriorating world market conditions 
during the second half of 1948. Citrus, 
too, which has long been the leading 
export, suffered heavily from the effects 
of World War II and the outbreak of 
hostilities between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. About half of the area under 
citrus belonged to Arabs, and their 
groves have been neglected since com- 
mencement of the hostilities at the end 
of 1947. As a result, Israel could offer 
to foreign countries only about half the 
quantity exported in previous years. 
Shortage of manpower delayed picking 
and shipping, and an unusually hard 
winter added to the damage suffered 
during 1948 by the citrus industry. 

Exports during the second half of 1948 
consisted of 45.3 percent, citrus; 37.3 
percent, polished diamonds; and the re- 
mainder, alcoholic drinks, artificial 
teeth, woolen cloth, finished furs, metal 
scrap, and raw wool. 


Luxembourg 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
LUXEMBOURG 


(Dated March 14) 
During January pig-iron and raw-steel 
production dropped to 247,100 and 227,- 
500 metric tons, respectively, from 257,- 


256 and 243,010 metric tons in December. 
The two main reasons for this decrease 
were local holidays, which reduced the 
number of working days in January to 
24, and increased sick leaves. The num. 
ber of blast-furnace operators increaseg 
slightly during the month to 18,774. The 
number of furnaces in operation re. 
mained the same. 

Although the demand for rolled-stee) 
products remained strong, indications of 
increased American competition and of a 
buyer’s market were apparent. The re. 
sultant necessity for lowering prices 
raises a serious problem as local produc- 
tion costs are relatively high 

The German export market for iron 
ore contracted during the month, lead- 
ing to a decrease in iron-ore production 
from 357,681 metric tons in December to 
343,852 metric tons in January. Ship- 
ments to Belgium totaled 123,200 metric 
tons. 

Other industries in Luxembourg con- 
tinued to operate well below capacity, 
One of the main difficulties facing these 
industries is the artificial constriction of 
their export market in Germany and the 
Saar due to current German import and 
currency restrictions. Their former cus- 
tomers appear desirous of resuming pur- 
chases 

The extraordinary economic powers of 
the Government for 1949 were renewed 
by the Chamber of Deputies. The law 
empowers the Government, after being 
given a favorable opinion by the Council 
of State and the Chamber, to issue regu- 
lations in derogation of existing legal re- 
quirements, when such regulations con- 
cern economic matters, and to modify 
existing regulations or decrees. Such 
measures Must be justified as necessary 
owing to the consequences of the war or 
in order to meet economic emergencies. 

The last items on the rationed list were 
derationed during January and the con- 
trol price of butter was decreased from 
100 to 90 francs per kilogram. 

The labor picture was troubled by ma- 
jor controversies which however, have 
not gone beyond the stage of discussions. 
Complaints over the Government’s wage, 
price, and tax policies by the Socialist- 
controlled CGT ‘Confédération Générale 
de Travail) followed closely upon the in- 
crease in the price of bread from 6.50 to 
7.50 francs per kilogram and the decon- 
trolling of the price of veal. This move- 
ment was particularly strong in view of 
the fact that the CGT’s collective bar- 
gaining contracts, which will not expire 
before 1950, were based on the old index 
that was much more sensitive to in- 
creases in the cost of living. The current 
index contains certain items, prices of 
which are artificially low. The cost-of- 
living index for January was 102.94 com- 
pared to the preceding 6-month average 
of 101.91 
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Mexico 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated March 22) 


Since the beginning of the year, there 
has been a series of events in Mexico 
that have kept the public, especially the 
business sector, in a state of more or less 
constant agitation. In January there 
was a period of recurring shocks, as the 
significance of late December legislation 
became evident. Later in the month, on 
the seventeenth, the convening of a Spe- 
cial Session of Congress kept interest 
from flagging. Congress adjourned on 
February 11, but midmonth brought the 
gold and dollar-exchange flurry that had 
the market in a dither for a week. It 
also witnessed the start and the ending 
of the Ericsson Telephone Company 
strike. 

Following the Ericsson Telephone 
Company strike in February, workers of 
the other telephone company, Cia. Mexi- 
cana, walked out at midnight on March 
first. Labor authorities of the Govern- 
ment declared the strike to be ‘‘non- 
existent” and gave the workers 24 hours 
to return to work. Most of the workers 
stayed away from their jobs, however, 
and the union obtained an injunction 
that had the effect of preserving the 
workers’ rights to their jobs. A settle- 
ment was reached on March 14 that per- 
mitted strikers to return to work on the 
morning of the following day. Cost to 
the workers of this stoppage was reported 
to be 275,000 pesos, representing 14 days’ 
wages. The company lost considerable 
income from suspension of long-distance 
service, and subscribers’ fees outside the 
Federal District. 

The outstanding occurrence of the 
month ending March 22 was the an- 
nouncement, by the Director General of 
Petroleos Mexicanos, of a petroleum ex- 
ploration contract between Petroleos 
Mexicanos and a group of American oil 
interests. The arrangement provides for 
the driving by the Americans of an inde- 
terminate number of wells on three geo- 
logical structures, one in the State of 
Veracruz and two in Tabasco. Bases of 
the contract provide the following: (1) 
Contractors (the American interests) 
shall make all the investment necessary 
for carrying out drilling of wells in sites 
covered by the agreement. Compensa- 
tion shall be paid therefor only if wells 
are productive. (2) From sale of 50 per- 
cent of production obtained from suc- 
cessful wells brought in, reimbursement 
for their expenditures shall be made to 
contractors. As their profit, they shall 
receive from Petroleos Mexicanos an 
amount equivalent to 15 percent of the 
proceeds of the sale of oil so produced. 
(3) Life of the contract is for 25 years, 
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but contractors are to profit only from 
drilling during the first 12 years of con- 
tract. (4) Exploration and drilling shall 
be carried on only at three geological 
structures indicated in Tabasco and 
Veracruz. (5) Petroleos Mexicanos shall 
at all times have supervision and control 
over the work being carried out by the 
contractors, which work shall terminate 
as each well-drilling operation is com- 
pleted. 

Senator Bermudez emphasizes that it 
is the clear and well-defined position of 
the Mexican Government and of Petro- 
leos Mexicanos that absolute respect will 
be observed at all times for Mexico’s laws 
on the subject. 

One effect of this development was to 
lend a slightly stronger tone to Mexico’s 
foreign-exchange situation. Dollar quo- 
tations since March 7 have been steady 
around 6.96 pesos. It is also true that 
the announcement of participation by 
foreign interests in Mexico’s oil develop- 
ment seems to have been accepted by the 
public at large, a reaction of considerable 
importance from a political point of view. 

February business activity declined 
from the level maintained during Janu- 
ary. Both the wholesale price index and 
that of the cost of living gave evidence, 
however, of a continuing upward price 
trend. In January 1949 monetary circu- 
lation declined slightly, after having in- 
creased in every month since January 
1948. Foreign-trade figures showed the 
“adverse” monthly balance persisting in 
January. The difference was small; im- 
ports, according to latest revised official 
figures, amounted to 305,900,000 pesos in 
value, compared with exports valued at 
297,400,000 pesos. Foreign markets for 
Mexico's goods are tending to lower price 
levels, as is evidenced by recent drops 
in quotations on lead, one of the coun- 
try’s most important mineral exports. 
It is estimated that the 3'2-cent-per- 
pound drop in the world price of this 
commodity cost Mexico between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 in foreign-exchange 
income. 

Tourist entries were slightly higher 
during January 1949 than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Over 23,000 
visitors came in as tourists or on business, 
and accommodations were taxed to take 
care of them in the Capital and at vari- 
ous watering places and beaches. 

Commercial collections continued to be 
slow in the first half of March but slightly 
improved over January and February, 
and credits were difficult to obtain at 
banks, although deposits tended to in- 
crease. Government, with the heaviest 
budget to meet in its history, made an 
effort to pare expenses by its removal 
of the corn subsidy of 51 pesos per ton. 
Hitherto the processors of tortilla dough 
could buy corn at 297.50 pesos per metric 
ton; it will now cost them 348.50, and 
the authorized official price for tortilla 


dough has been raised to 23 centavos per 
kilogram, and for tortillas from 45 to 
50 centavos. 

Agriculture was in a between-season 
stage, with conditions generally favor- 
able. Consensus is that the cotton crop 
for the coming season may be larger than 
last year, while wheat production may 
diminish. At present, sugar-grinding 
operations are proceeding normally, and 
outcome of the harvest should be about 
as previously expected, i.e. 700,000 metric 
tons of refined product. About 125,000 
tons of the anticipated surplus of 150,000 
tons is reported to have been already sold 
abroad, although not al! exported yet. 

The campaign against foot-and-mouth 
disease made good progress during Feb- 
ruary. The Archbishop of Mexico has 
made a public statement fully supporting 
the drive and appealing to all Mexicans 
to cooperate with the authorities in 
stamping out the malady. During the 
month 1,738,360 farm animals, cattle, 
goats, sheep, and swine were vaccinated 
by the brigades of field crews working 
in the infected areas of the country. In 
the same period 2,000,000 doses of vac- 
cine were produced in the laboratories of 
the Commission. In general, coopera- 
tion on the part of the owners of cattle 
afflicted with or threatened by the disease 
has shown a steady and encouraging im- 
provement in recent months. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 
CHANGES IN DOLLAR EXCHANGE RATES 


The Netherlands Bank has established new 
exchange rates for United States dollars vary- 
ing only slightly from the previous rates, ac- 
cording to the Amsterdam daily newspaper 
“Trouw,” of February 11, 1948. 

The official rate at which dollars are bought 
is now 2.64% guilders, compared with the 
previous rate of 2.645, guilders, and the rates 
at which dollars are sold is 2.6534 guilders, 
compared with 2.66 guilders. The average 
rate remains unchanged at 2.653 guilders per 
dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOoopDs 
SIGNED WITH POLAND 


A trade agreement between the Netherlands 
and Poland was signed on or about February 
16, 1949, covering deliveries of approximately 
#22,000,000 by each country, or about double 
the trade contemplated under the 1948 agree- 
ment, states an airgram from the United 
States Embassy, The Hague, of February 21, 
1949. 

The principal items to be exported from 
the Netherlands to Poland are rubber, copra, 
tin, tin alloys, cattle, butter, coconut oil, 
electrotechnical equipment, machine oils and 
greases, dyes, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
pepper. 

Poland will supply the Netherlands with 
coal, rolled products, machinery, zinc, chem- 
icals, textiles, timber, ceramics, cement, 
paper, and malt. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina will produce in quantity in 
1949 the Instituto Aerotécnico’s latest 
trainer, Colibri (Humming Bird) and its 
new 404 m. p. h. Calquin (Royal Eagle) 
attack bomber. A single-seat fighter 
with maximum speed of 430 m. p. h. is 
the latest of the Instituto designs. Fu- 
ture plans call for a 4-engine freight and 
passenger transport and a twin-engine 
10-passenger transport. The Instituto 
also will continue manufacturing a mod- 
ern basic trainer. 

With its Instituto Aerotécnico employ- 
ing 6,000 persons Argentina leads South 
America in the aviation industry. Es- 
tablished at Cordoba in 1926 to manu- 
facture foreign aircraft and aircraft en- 
gines, the Instituto has been concentrat- 
ing on experimentation, development, 
and production of Argentine-designed 
machines since 1943, when production 
was begun on an all-wood advanced 
trainer. An aerobatic biplane was pro- 
duced in 1945; Argentina’s first twin- 
engine plane, an attack bomber, was pro- 
duced in 1946, and an Argentine jet 
fighter appeared in 1947. Substantial 
numbers of a 450-horsepower radial en- 
gine have been produced. A 620-horse- 
power radial engine is scheduled for pro- 
duction soon and a 500-horsepower 
radial engine is in the project stage. 


VENEZUELA IMPROVES AIRPORTS 


Three million bolivares will be provided 
by the Venezuelan Government for the 
reconstruction of airdromes at San Fer- 
nando de Apure, Guasdualito, Bruzual, 
Elorza, Valle de La Pascua, Santa Bar- 
bara in the State of Zulia, and Altagracia 
de Orituco, according to decree No. 51, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1949. This decree also pro- 
vides for the construction of an airport 
at Carora, State of Lara. (1 bolivar 
equals US$0.2985.) 


FIRMS MERGE IN BRAZIL 


VASP (Viacao Aerea, Sao Paulo), op- 
erating with a fleet of 16 Douglas C-—47 
and DC-3 aircraft has purchased the 
Empresa de Transportes Aerovias Brasil, 
which has been operating with a fleet of 
21 of the same type aircraft, according 
to the Brazilian press. Both companies 
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have complete and well-equipped main- 
tenance shops in Sao Paulo. 

VASP officials stated they intended to 
purchase immediately new and modern 
aircraft for the international line to 
Miami, possibly one or the other of the 
two twin-engine aircraft (Martin 202 or 
Consolidated Convair 240) being manu- 
factured in the United States, but were 
also considering the purchase of modern 
four-engine planes such as Douglas 
Dc-6 or Lockheed Constellation. 


Automotive 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN SALES 


Sales of new motor vehicles in Aus- 
tralia in 1948 totaled 85,000, exceeded 
only in 1928 and approximately equaled 
in 1929. British cars, becoming avail- 
able in larger quantities, accounted for 
78.7 percent of the 60,000 new passenger 
cars registered and 28.2 percent of the 
new trucks. 

Annual sales of new motor vehicles in 
Australia in the past 21 years have aver- 
aged 47,960 while an average of 19,033 
were scrapped yearly: 1,055,733 motor 
vehicles were registered at the end of 
1948. In 1947 when there were 959,832 
total registrations, 67 percent of the 606,- 
398 passenger cars were over 10 years 
old; 35 percent, over 15 years; and 16 
percent, over 20 years: 68 percent of 
the trucks were over 10 years: 46 percent, 
over 15; and 35 percent over 20 years 
old. 

The 1948-49 dollar budget for import 
of United States and Canadian cars was 
Af£6,000,000 (US$19,273,800). Permits 
are no longer required for the purchase 
of cars made in Australia or sterling 
areas. 


FIRM WILI 
LIGHT CAR 


AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURE 


Manufacture of a light 2—cylinder car 
will be undertaken in the near future 
in Australia by a firm capitalized in 
1948 at A£1,000,000 ‘USS$3,212,300). 


AUSTRIA PLANS TO ASSEMBLE PASSENGER 
CARS 


An automotive firm in Austria is 
negotiating with an Italian firm to ar- 
range for the import of parts for the 
assembly of 2,000 passenger cars in 1949. 
Although there is an immediate demand 


for passenger vehicles in Austria ang 
no domestic production, imports are re. 
stricted by high import duties. 


OPERATIONS OF SWEDISH ASSEMBLY PLant 


As a result of limited importations of 
automotive parts into Sweden, operations 
of General Motors Nordiska AB. were 
suspended during February and March 
1949. The company plans to resume 
the assembly of parts on April 1 at 10 
percent of capacity, and it is hoped that 
imports will be sufficient to permit con- 
tinuation of operations at the same rate 
throughout the year. 


Y > 
Chemicals 
AUSTRALIAN INVESTMENTS 


In the period September 1945-June 
1948, investments made or planned in 
Australia by industries producing chem- 
icals, dyes, and paints totaled A£13,400.- 
000, according to the Commonwealth 
Department of Postwar Reconstruction 
The chemical field is prominent among 
those in which new projects are planned 
and considerable amounts are to be spent 
by overseas companies 


NEW PLANT To BE ERECTED, AUSTRALIA 


The plant to be erected by Colonial 
Sugar Chemicals, Ltd., at Rhodes, New 
South Wales, Australia, will produce 
acetic acid and anhydride and cellulose 
foreign chemical journal 
The acetic-acid plant is sched- 
uled to be in operation by the end of 
1950 and will produce at the rate of 3,000 
long tons annually 

The output of acetic anhydride will be 
ufficient to supply the company’s own 
needs for the manufacture of cellulose 


acetate, a 


States 


acetate and leave an annual surplus of 
about 500 tons, which is said to be ade- 
quate for the remainder of the domestic 
market Some of the cellulose acetate 
is expected to go to a new acetate-rayon 
plant now under construction. A more 
immediate outlet is in the production of 
plastics molding powders 


AUSTRIAN PLANT WILL PRODUCE 
POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 
Oesterreichische Kunstoff Presswerke, 
Austria, plans to produce polyvinyl! chlo- 
ride, says a foreign chemical journal. 
Output will be limited at first to experi- 
mental quantities, 10 to 15 tons per 
month, but production is expected to be 
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increased later to 80 to 100 tons monthly. 
The necessary processing facilities are 
available, it is stated. 


IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuba’s imports of chemical products 
(including pharmaceuticals and per- 
fumes) in the first 6 months of 1948 
were valued at $25,400,000, according to 
the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States accounted for $19,700,000 worth. 
In 1947 imports of these products totaled 
$46,500,000; the United States supplied 
approximately 75 percent. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Under the Czechoslovak Five-Year 
Plan, the increase in production for the 
chemical industry (1953 over 1948) will 
be 62 percent. The industry’s gross 
value of output is fixed at 35,100,000,000 
crowns in 1953. 

In 1948 Czechoslovakia imported 111,- 
630 metric tons of chemical products, 
valued at 1,572,410,000 crowns, compared 
with 65,485 tons, valued at 1,191,192,050 
crowns, in 1947. Exports of these mate- 
rials in 1848 totaled 50,000 tons (858,- 
637,000 crowns), Whereas in 1947 they 
amounted to 35,135 (451,979,000 
crowns). (1 Czechoslovak crown=—ap- 
proximately US $0.02.) 


tons 


CANADIAN PLANT BEGINS PRODUCTION 


A new electrolytic-alkali plant at Sar- 
nia, Quebec, 
duction. It is 
capacity by May 1949, states a foreign 
chemical publication. Most of the out- 
put of chlorine will be used locally, it is 
said. 


Canada, has begun pro- 


expected to operate at 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Hutten-Chemie G.m.b.H., Mannheim- 
Rheinau, (Combined 
has begun the manufacture of 
phosphate fertilizer, 
chemical publication. 
the rate of 
annually 


Zone), 
fused 
foreign 


Germany 


states a 
Production is at 
60,000 metric 


about tons 


POTASH PRODUCTION, BRITISH ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


Production by seven potash mines in 
the British Zone of Germany in 1948 to- 
taled 2,410,000 metric tons of potash 
salts. The K.Ocontent was 260,000 tons, 
compared with 199,000 tons in 1947. 
When another shaft of Salzdetfurth 
A. G., resumes production shortly, it will 
be the eighth mine in operation in the 
zone. 


FERTILIZER FIRM PLANS EXPANSION, 
SCOTLAND 
Scottish Agricultural Industries, Ltd., 
Plans a considerable expansion of its 
fertilizer works at Ayr. The entire proj- 
ect will cost £500,000, and work on the 


April 18. 1949 


first unit is scheduled to begin in April 
1949, states the British press. The out- 
put will be used primarily to cover Scot- 
tish needs, but distribution may be 
extended later to other parts of the 
British Isles, it is stated. 


GERMAN FIRM RESUMES DYE PRODUCTION 


Badische Anilin and Sodafabriken, 
Ludwigshafen, Bizonal Germany, re- 
sumed production of dyes in December 
1948. More than 1,000 types of finished 
and semifinished coal-tar products are 
being manufactured, states the German 
press. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION IN PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY, INDIA 


An immediate step toward expansion 
of the Indian plastics industry could be 
taken by increasing consumption of 
molding powder to about 3,000 long tons 
in each of the next 5 years. This sug- 
gestion was made by the Government 
panel on the industry, states the foreign 
press. The importation of several mod- 
ern presses would be required. 

HUNGARIAN SUPPLIES 

In the spring season of 1949, Hungary 
expects to have available for domestic 
use 37,000 metric tons of superphos- 


phates and 36,000 of Peti 
(nitrogenous fertilizer). 


tons salts 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANT UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, INDIA 


The ammonium-sulfate plant under 
construction at Sindri, Bihar, India, is 
not expected to be in operation before 
1950, and then on a pilot-plant scale. 
It was originally scheduled to start pro- 
duction in 1949. 


JAPAN'S PRODUCTION INDEX 


The monthly production index for the 
Japanese chemical industry averaged 
71.8 in 1948, compared with 45 in 1947. 
(1930-34 equals 100.) 


IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, PORTUGAL 


Portugal's imports of phosphate rock 
in the first half of 1948 totaled 66,134 
metric tons, valued at 26,799,000 escudos. 
In the year 1947 they totaled 170,418 
tons, valued at 70,261,000 escudos. (1 
escudo= approximately US$0.04.) 


PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


Production of important chemicals in 
Rumania is expected to be increased in 
1949 over that in 1948 by the following 
percentages: Calcined soda, 32; caustic 
soda, 13; phosphates, 7; sulfuric acid, 40: 
carbon black, 31; sulfur dyes, 30; and 
ammonium nitrate, 3. 


Export TARGETS REVISED, U. K. 


Export targets for various sections of 
the United Kingdom’s chemical industry 


have been slightly revised, states the 
British press. They call for the following 
monthly rates of exports by the end of 
1949: Finished coal-tar dyes, £750,000; 
pest-control products, £480,000; paints, 
pigments, colors, and extenders, £1,280,- 
000; and other chemicals, £4,740,000. 
The monthly total for the entire chemi- 
cal group is set at £9,000,000 by the end 
of 1949. 


U. K. Firm INCREASES TAR PRODUCTION 


In 1948 Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., 
United Kingdom, treated 61,549,000 im- 
perial gallons of crude tar, compared 
with 55,316,000 in 1947, according to the 
company’s annual report. A new, large- 
scale distillation unit began operations 
in October 1948. 


Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of 
chemicals and related products in Jan- 
uary 1949 were valued at £2,170,000, the 
foreign trade press states. This was a 
slight increase over those in December 
1948, but a decrease of £76,584 from those 
in January 1948. 


U. K. Signs AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


Under a short-term trade agreement 
recently concluded, the United Kingdom 
will export to Yugoslavia the following 
chemical products, states the British 
press: Creosote oil, 3,500 tons; sodium 
bichromate, 128 tons; sodium sulfide, 95 
tons; and coal-tar dyes and pigments, 
200 kilograms. 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Coal production in Chile in 1948 
amounted to 2,239,289 metric tons, sub- 
stantially above the output of 1,765,293 
tons in 1947, when labor stoppages and 
slow-downs occurred. The 1948 output 
was the highest on record, exceeding 
the previous peak of 2,047,385 tons 
reached in 1944, 


COAL POSITION OF SHANGHAI AREA, CHINA 


The coal position of the Shanghai area 
continued to deteriorate during Decem- 
ber, January, and February, with the 
complete loss of the Kailan mines to the 
Communists. Coal supplies on hand on 
January 31, 1949, were about 20,000 
metric tons and fell to 13,000 tons at the 
end of February. During February only 
80,270 tons arrived, compared with esti- 
mated minimum monthly requirements 
of 100,000 metric tons. However, about 
140,000 tons of coal are expected to reach 
Shanghai during March, including some 
50,000 tons from the Kailan mines under 
the coal-flour barter agreement—60,000 
tons from Taiwan, 10,000 tons from In- 
dia, and 20,000 tons from the U.S. S. R. 








Electrical 
Equipment 


POWER AND IRRIGATION PROJECTS PLANNED, 
AUSTRALIA 


The cost of machinery and building 
materials, in addition to the cost of con- 
structing 7 major dams, 80 to 100 miles 
of tunnels, and 15 to 20 power stations, 
in connection with the Snowy River di- 
version project in Australia, has been 
estimated at A£166,000,000 to A£185,000,- 
000 ($533,241,800 to $594,275,500). Di- 
version of the Snowy River into the Mur- 
rumbidgee River, as planned, will enable 
production of hydroelectric power up to 
1,750,000 kilowatts and irrigation of 4,- 
000,000 acres of land. According to the 
Prime Minister, completion of the proj- 
ect might take a generation. 


DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


The British Columbia Power Commis- 
sion in Canada has been authorized by 
the Provincial Cabinet to spend $677,000 
on 4 projects to extend rural electrifica- 
tion in the Province; $312,000 for a sub- 
station near Courtenay for conversion of 
power distribution from 25 to 60 cycles 
is the most important item. A dilis- 
tributing line from Hamloops to Chase 
will cost $70,000; a substation and dis- 
tributing system at Monto Lake and 
Falkland will cost $120,000, and $175,000 
will be spent for conversion and exten- 
sion of the former distribution system 
of Vancouver Island Utilities, Ltd., at 
Campbell River. 


SPAIN’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 


The 1949 industrial program in Spain, 
discussed by the Minister of Industry in 
January includes plans for 11 electric- 
power projects that will provide ap- 
proximately 342,000 kv.-a. new capacity; 
179,000 kv.-a. will be thermal] and 
163,000, hydraulic. 


Foodstufts and 


Allied Products 


Fish and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland’s chilled and frozen fish 
exports rose by 54 percent from 20,156,- 
412 pounds in 1947 to 30,993,472 pounds 
in 1948. The United States markets pur- 
chased 26,155,265 pounds in 1948, com- 
pared with 13,333,563 pounds in 1947. 
Sales in Canada, however, decreased 
from 6,720,536 pounds in 1947 to 4,641,577 
pounds in 1948. 

Salt-fish production totaled 105,280.- 
000 pounds in 1948, compared with 130,- 
700,000 pounds in 1947. The decrease 
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was ascribed to exceptionally severe 
weather prevailing during the height of 
the fishing season and to a serious bait 
shortage. The demand continued to ex- 
ceed supply and prices tended upward 
during the year. 

The herring fisheries were handi- 
capped by shortage of fish, and several 
large contracts remained unfilled at the 
end of the year. Although exports to- 
taled approximately 38,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 33,033,635 pounds in 
1947, both catch and exports fell far 
short of expectations. 


Fruits and Nuts 
FRESH-FRUIT TRADE, CANADA 


Apples and blueberries are the only 
fresh fruits that have been exported 
from Canada in significant quantities in 
recent years. Of the two, apples are by 
far the more important. Loss of the 
United Kingdom market has been a 
serious blow to Canadian apple growers, 
particularly those in Nova Scotia who 
grow a large proportion of sizes and 
varieties that are not readily saleable in 
Canadian or United States markets. A 
short-range program of price supports 
and a long-range program of tree pull- 
ing and grafting to produce more de- 
sirable varieties have been put into 
effect, but in years of normal production 
apple still will have difficulty 
disposing of their crops. They fear pro- 
duction will have to be sharply curtailed 
unless the United Kingdom market is 
reopened soon. 

The apple-marketing problem was 
postponed for a year when the 1948 crop 
turned out to be smaller than expected, 
with the Nova Scotia crop the hardest 
hit. Foreign demand was greater than 
in 1947, almost 2,000,000 bushels of the 
1948 crop being exported by the end of 
the year, mostly to the United States. 
Possibly another 500,000 bushels were 
exported during the first few months of 
1949. 

Blueberry exports were slightly lower 
in 1948 than in 1947, totaling 9,800,000 
pounds, compared with 10,286,000 
pounds during the preceding year 
Other fresh-fruit exports included 4,722,- 
000 pounds of strawberries, 4,389,000 
pounds of other berries, and 118,000 
pounds of pears. 

Because of Canada’s austerity pro- 
gram, imports of fresh fruits were al- 
most completely cut off in 1948. During 
the last quarter of 1948 import restric- 
tions on grapes were relaxed, and 
44,453,000 pounds were permitted entry. 


growers 


IRANIAN WALNUT EXPORTS 


Annual production of walnuts in Iran 
amounts to about 10,000 metric tons, un- 
shelled basis. Consumption, both raw 
and in cooked food and pastry, in the 
Iranian year 1326 (1947-48) is roughly 


estimated at 8,600 metric tons of yp. 
shelled walnuts. 


Official customs reports show exports 
of walnuts from Iran in 1947-48 of 363 
metric tons, shelled (864 tons, unshelleq 
basis), and 128 tons unshelled, a tota] of 
992 metric tons on an unshelled basis 
valued at 7,879,000 rials. (The official 
buying and selling rates for United States 
dollars are 32 rials and 32.5 rials, respec. 
tively; the free market rate on February 
28 was 50.75 to 52.25 rials to the Uniteg 
States dollar.) of the nuts exported, 44 
percent went to the United States, 34 per. 
cent to Iraq, 12 percent to Lebanon ang 
10 percent to Europe and the Presian 
Gulf area 

Exports in 1327 (1948-49) are expectegq 
to be higher. It is anticipated that about 
500 tons of shelled walnuts will be ex. 
ported to the United States this year. 

Prices in the Tehran market of light- 
meat shelled walnuts, composed of 49 
percent halves, 40 percent quarters, and 
20 percent pieces, at the beginning of 
March 1949, was 40 rials per kilogram, or 
35.38 cents per pound at the prevailing 
free-market rate of exchange 


Poultry and Products 
EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of dressed turkeys from Ar- 
gentina in 1948 are estimated by the trade 
to have slightly exceeded 3,000,000 
pounds, distributed as follows: United 
States, 1,470,000 pounds; Germany, 905,- 
000 pounds; Manila, 331,000 pounds (313,- 
000 pounds of this amount to the United 
States Army); Brazil, 190,000 pounds; 
Canal Zone, 121,000 pounds; Bermuda, 
93,000 pounds; and smaller amounts to 
Bolivia, Curacao, France, Belgium, and 
other countries. Argentina’s traditional 
customer for turkeys, Great Britain, 
failed to enter the market. Exports of 
turkeys to the United States were mate- 
rlally larger in 1948 than during either 
prewar or postwar years but smaller than 
the quantities shipped during several war 
years. 

Although the Argentine Government 
set a relatively low export quota of 160,- 
000 cases of shell eggs of 30 dozens each 
during the current laying season, only 
127,587 cases were actually shipped, ac- 
cording tothe trade. Of this total, Switz- 
erland received 92,164 cases; Belgium, 
27,923 Luxembourg, 6,000 cases; 
and the Canal Zone, 1,500 cases. One 
trade publication reports that shipments 
of shell eggs totaled 3,318 metric tons in 
1948, compared with 6,611 tons in 1947 
and 3,388 tons in 1946. 

During 1948, exports of powdered eggs 
amounted to 132 metric tons, compared 
with 829 tons in 1947. The powdered 
eggs went largely to Italy and Switzer- 
land. The export quota had been set at 
the equivalent of 40,000 cases of shell 
eggs or roughly 170 tons of powdered 


cases; 
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Only one company produced pow- 
dered eggs for export in 1948; this con- 
cern also shipped shell eggs and used 
undergrade eggs for drying. 


eges. 


Spices and Related Products 
Bumper CROP OF BLACK PEPPER, INDIA 


A bumper crop of black pepper was 
being harvested in southern India at the 
beginning of March 1949. Production in 
the 1948-49 crop year is estimated at 
25,000 tons (56,000,000 pounds), com- 
pared with from 15,000 to 17,000 tons 
(33,600,000 to 38,080,000 pounds) in 
1947-48. 

Bombay sources estimate the export- 
able surplus from the 1948-49 crop at 
16,000 to 19,000 tons (35,840,000 to 42,- 
560,000 pounds), although this seems 
high if the internal demand remains at 
10,000 tons (22,400,000 pounds). 

There was no carry-over from the sub- 
normal 1947-48 crop. The pepper trade 
in southern India thus faces the coming 
of the new crop with empty warehouses 
and an uncertain price structure. 

Exports of pepper from the Madras 
and Bombay districts in the last quarter 
of 1948 amounted to 1,857,408 pounds, 
valued at $1,279,379. The United States 
was the principal customer, taking 1,513,- 
904 pounds, valued at $1,071,460. The 
U. S. S. R. purchased 134,400 pounds, 
valued at $83,400. Other customers in 
order of importance were Egypt, Canada, 
Italy, United Kingdom, and Burma. 

The 1948 exports of black pepper from 
the Madras and Bombay districts totaled 
16,466,352 pounds, valued at $6,589,955, 
with the United States taking 7,479,696 
pounds, valued at $3,372,269 and the 
Netherlands, 3,877,328 pounds, valued at 
$1,325,412. The remainder went to a 
number of countries. 


Sugars and Products 
CONSUMPTION, NORWAY 


In 1947-48 (September 1 to August 31) 
imports of refined sugar into Norway 
amounted to 67,980.1 tons, with Denmark 
supplying 30,005.1 tons; Cuba, 9,856.1 
tons; Brazil, 9,728.1 tons; Netherlands, 
5,060.5 tons; Poland, 5,007.4 tons; Czech- 
oslovakia, 4,581.6 tons; United Kingdom, 
3,707.0 tons; and other countries, 34.3 
tons. Imports of lump sugar and can- 
dies amounted to 1,618.7 metric tons. 
The Netherlands supplied the bulk of 
this amount, or 1,601.7 tons. The re- 
mainder came from the United Kingdom 
and Czechoslovakia. 

On September 1, 1947, stocks of sugar 
in Norway amounted to 24,900 tons and 
on September 1, 1948, to 24,000 tons, 
a decrease of 900 tons. 

Sugar consumption in Norway during 
the crop year September 1, 1947, to Au- 
gust 31, 1948, may be computed from 
imports and changes in stocks as follows: 
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Total imports, 69,598.8 metric tons, plus 
900.0 tons (decrease in stocks) equal 
70,498.8 metric tons. 

Of the total quantity of approximately 
70,500 tons, about 23,000 tons were uti- 
lized in food industries, practically all for 
home consumption, and about 47,000 tons 
were distributed directly to consumers 
under the sugar rationing program. 

In postwar years imports of syrup were 
small, 4,600 tons in 1947, and 2,000 tons 
during th. first 10 months of 1948, com- 
pared with 18,359 tons in 1938. 

Annual consumption of refined sugar 
is now about 80 percent of prewar. If, 
however, a great decrease in the con- 
sumption of syrup is taken into account 
and present consumption of sugar and 
syrups. is related to prewar consumption 
of both products, then sugar consump- 
tion equals about 66 percent of prewar 
consumption. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Sugar production in the Dominican 
Republic in the first 6 months of 1948—49 
crop year (September 1948 through Feb- 
ruary 1949) amounted to 141,186 metric 
tons. All but 1,139 metric tons repre- 
sents production from the 1949 grind, 
which began in early January. By com- 
parison, sugar output for the correspond- 
ing period in the preceding year was 
148,773 tons. 

Sugar exports in the first half of the 
1948-49 crop year totaled 123,935 tons, 
compared with 104,440 tons in the cor- 
responding period of the 1947-48 crop 
year. Domestic consumption was 17,339 
tons in the first 6 months of the current 
crop year, compared with 22,417 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1947-48. 
Stocks on hand were 87,155 tons on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1949, compared with 76,045 tons 
at the end of February 1948. 


General Products 
CEMENT PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Output of cement in India during 
October and November 1948 totaled 
249,694 tons. In the absence of figures 
for December, total production for the 
last quarter of 1948 is estimated at 
370,000 tons, an increase as compared 
with the actual output of 356,000 tons in 
the July-September quarter of the year. 
Although the trend of production of 
cement seems to be upward, the output 
is reported to be short of actual pro- 
ductive capacity. Accumulation of stocks 
at the plants through transport short- 
ages, labor strikes, and lockouts tended 
to discourage production during 1948. 

It is understood that plant expansions 
proposed by an associated group of ce- 
ment companies in various parts of 
India will add 400,000 tons to their pro- 
ductive capacity in 1949. In addition, an 


entirely new plant which will have a 
rated capacity of 200,000 tons annually 
is expected to be erected in Bombay 
Province. 


CEMENT-PRICE REDUCTION, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The only plant producing cement in 
the Republic of the Philippines in March 
announced a price reduction ranging 
from 15 to 40 centavos per 94-pound bag 
of cement, depending on point of delivery. 
Cement delivered to Manila dropped 
from 3.80 to 3.65 pesos per bag. It is 
estimated that this action by the plant 
will reduce its annual income 1,000,000 
pesos. (The Philippine peso is equal to 
$0.50, United States currency.) In 1948 
the cement plant showed a profit of 
2,000,000 pesos. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, SIAM 


One company has a monopoly on the 
production of cement in Siam, but it 
has two plants, one new and modern, 
the other old, and containing obsolescent 
and damaged machinery. The new 
plant has access to a canal and a rail- 
way spur. Its location advantage is fur- 
ther enhanced by ready access to pure 
limestone and high-grade iron deposits. 
In 1948 the two plants produced nearly 
80,000 tons of rough, sand cement. The 
domestic demand for fine-finished port- 
land cement is negligible. It is ex- 
pected that the 1949 production will to- 
tal 120,000 tons, an amount considered 
adequate to satisfy domestic demand. 
The company is now endeavoring to ob- 
tain sufficient gypsum in North Siam to 
make possible an export drive which 
would utilize the full production capacity 
of the plants of nearly 180,000 tons. 


U. K.’s TRADE IN HARDWARE AND CUTLERY 


United Kingdom hardware imports in 
1948 amounted to 66.7 tons (18 tons less 
than in 1947); the value, which totaled 
£33,422 was £888 more than in the pre- 
ceding year, stated the British trade 
press. Imports in 1938 totaled 3,144 tons 
value at £368,713. 

The value of cutlery imported in 1948 
amounted to £94,563, an increase of £16,- 
692 over 1947. 

Imports of tools and implements in 
1948 were valued at £827,542, compared 
with £735,138 in 1947 and £1,016,859 in 
1938. 

Of the total imports of hardware, 
cutlery, implements, and tools in 1948, 
£123,176 worth were reexported, com- 
pared with £93,335 worth in the preced- 
ing year. 

Imports of iron and steel hollow ware 
totaled 1,596 tons, valued at £191,675, in 
1948, compared with 147 tons valued at 
£27,208 in 1947. 

Exports reached an all-time high in 
1948, when 13,848 tons of hardware (ex- 
cluding hollow ware) valued at £5,320,- 
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161 were exported. This was an in- 
crease of one-eighth over the £4,824,- 
115 worth exported in 1947. The rise is 
even more pronounced when compared 
with the 10,600 tons valued at £1,577,657 
exported in 1938. 

Exports of tools and implements in 
1948 were valued at £15,500,000, an in- 
crease of £3,200,000 over 1947 exports. 

Oversea shipments of cutlery declined 
from £5,000,000 in 1947 to £4,500,000 in 
1948; the largest decrease was in table 
cutlery the value of which fell to £1-100,- 
000, £300,000 below the 1947 figure. 

Exports of hollow ware of iron and 
steel and tin plate ‘industrial and 
domestic) and aluminum (domestic) 
amounted to 74,505 tons, valued at £6.- 
219,892, in 1948, compared with 174,221 
tons, valued at £5,781,533, in 1947 and 
10,807 tons, valued at £788,901, in 1937. 


POTTERY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
U. K. 


Of the 13,000,C00 cups, mugs, and 
beakers produced in the United King- 
dom during the third quarter of 1948, 
8,900,000 were supplied to the domestic 
market. This was 400,000 less than the 
number allocated to the domestic mar- 
ket from the 13,700,000 pieces produced 
in the second quarter. The number of 
saucers and plates for domestic con- 
sumption remained at 6,000,000, although 
production totaled 11,900,000, a decrease 
of 300,000 pieces from the second quarter 
output. Supplies of tea and coffee pots 
for the home market totaled 69,000, 
90,000 fewer than in the second quarter. 

Cooking ware of all types supplied to 
the United Kingdom totaled 370,000 


pieces, says a foreign business publi- 
cation. 
WRrROUGHT-IRON WoORK AND “VENETIAN 


Gass” LAMP MANUFACTURE REVIVED IN 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, U. K. 


Hand-made, beautifully designed “Ve- 
netian glass’ lamps, replicas of Italian 
masterpieces, are being made in Bir- 
mingham, England, and a large export 
trade is being developed in a number of 


oversea countries, states the British 
technical press. 

Ceiling lights, hanging lamps, wall 
brackets, table pieces, and standard 


lamps are produced. A number of stand- 
ard designs are used, and new designs 
are constantly being developed. Many 
special orders also are undertaken for 


designs worked out by the company 
to interpret the ideas of individual 
customers. 


The manufacture of lamps, which was 
begun before the war and discontinued 
during the conflict, was revived in 1946. 
The glass work is done by a firm well 
known in the _ glass industry, the 
wrought-iron work and the finishing 
touches are the work of the originating 
firm. A new factory has been specially 
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The 
only raw materials used are bundles of 
iron rods of varying thicknesses; and the 


designed and built for the purpose. 


only “machinery,” 
for welding. 


oxyacetylene lamps 


PRODUCTION OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, 
AUSTRIA 


The Austrian recording industry has 
increased its annual record capacity to 
1,500,000 discs and is considering the pos- 
sibilities of exporting them, according to 
the Austrian Consulate General in New 
York. Arrangements are expected to be 
completed soon with countries of the 
Western Hemisphere for the export of 
Austrian records and for the granting of 
recording licenses. Raw materials, ex- 
cept shellac, can now be produced domes- 
tically. Shellac can be imported in plen- 
tiful supply. 


REFRIGERATOR IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of electric and other 
type refrigerators and refrigerator parts 
in 1948 were valued at $5,816,448, a de- 
cline of 63 percent from the 1947 figure 
of $12,133,679. Canadian exports of 
these items amounted to $1,995,065, an 
increase of 148 percent above the 1947 
figure of $802,407. 

The decrease in dollar value of imports 
is largely accounted for by the decline in 
imports of electric refrigerators from the 
United States—41,359 units valued at 
$5,995,283 in 1947, and only 1,076 units 
valued at $163,486 in 1948. 

Production of the domestic-type elec- 
tric refrigerator in Canada amounted to 
138,883 units in 1948, compared with 97,- 
408 units in 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES OF WASHING 
MACHINES, CANADA 


Canadian production and sales of do- 
mestic washing machines reached record 
proportions in 1948. Output amounted 
to 322,963 machines, a 48 percent in- 


crease over the 218,745 machines pro- 
duced in the preceding year. The 1948 
production included 285,733 electric-, 


28,940 gasoline-, and 8,290 hand-oper- 
ated machines. The 1947 production 
consisted of 192,259 electric-, 20,234 gaso- 
line-, and 6,252 hand-operated machines. 

Sales were approximately equivalent 
to production, the carry-over amounting 
to only 3,053 machines. 

Imports of domestic washing machines 
in 1948 totaled only 1,552 units valued at 
$94,553, compared with 67,190 units val- 
ued at $4,566,045 in 1947. Imports in 
1948 were comprised as follows (1947 fig- 
ures in parentheses): Electric washing 
machines, 1,438 units valued at $82,851 
(60,737 units valued at $5,026,530) ; power 
washing machines, other than electric, 
107 units valued at $11,475 (6,453 units 
valued at $539,515); and hand-operated 
machines, 7 units valued at $227. ‘(None 
were imported in 1947.) 


Because of expanded production, the 
value of imports of washing machine 
parts increased from $739,543 in 1947 to 
$1,679,817 in 1948. 

Most imports of washing machines and 
parts came from the United States, 

Canadian exports of washing machines 
and parts in 1948 were valued at $1,615. 
713, compared with $1,759,403 in 1947, 
The number of completed units exporteg 
totaled 13,809 in 1948, and 16,688 in the 
preceding year. The leading markets 
were the Union -of South Africa, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom 

The Canadian washing machine jp. 
dustry is centered in Ontario Province 
where 18 of the 22 manufacturers are 
located. A considerable proportion of 
the firms are either branches of Uniteg 
States firms or Canadian firms manufac. 
turing under licensing arrangements 
with United States firms. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Match production in Japan amounted 
to 18,089 match tons (1 match ton 
7,200 small boxes of 100 matches each) 
in November 1948, compared with 19,836 
match tons in October 1948, and a 
monthly average of 14,985 match tons in 
1947 


IMPORTS OF BROOMS, BRUSHES, Mops, 
IRELAND (‘EIRE) 


Imports into Eire in November 1948 in- 
cluded the following selected items (No- 
vember 1947 imports in parentheses): 
Brooms, brushes, and mops for toilet use, 
826 dozen valued at £1,685 (3,512 dozen 
valued at £4,318), for other uses, 655 
dozen valued at £697 (2,373 dozen valued 
at £1,499), and component parts valued 
at £303 (£1,086); bristles, 15 cwts. valued 
at £820 (37 valued at £2,895): 
brushmaking materials, 121 cwts. valued 
at £571 (151 cwts. valued at £1,395); and 
undressed fibers for brushmaking, 133 
cwts. valued at £438 (657 cwts. valued at 
£2,134). 


cwts 


PRECIOUS AND SEMIPRECIOUS STONES, 
CEYLON 


Estimated value of precious and semi- 
precious stones produced annually in 
Ceylon is 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 rupees. (1 
rupee US$0.30.) Exports to the United 
States in 1948 were valued at 1,076,517 
rupees. No data are available on exports 
to other countries. The Ceylon press 
states that gem merchants there claim 
antiquated cutting and incorrect mar- 
keting methods have placed Ceylon at 4 
disadvantage in the world market. The 
principal stones produced are sapphire, 
ruby, beryl, topaz, spinel, and moonstone. 


BICYCLE OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Output of bicycles in Japan increased 
from 95,656 units in October 1948, to 
114,464 units in November. The monthly 
average for 1947 was 26,236 bicycles. Of 
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the November 1943 production, 48,504 
bicycles were equipped with tires and 
tubes and 65.960 lacked these accessories. 

Production of bicycle trailers in No- 
vember 1948 totaled 30,983 units, of which 
11,157 were equipped with tires and tubes 
and 19,826 were not. October output to- 
taled 21,130 trailers, of which only 1,663 
were equipped with tires and tubes. The 
monthly average production of trailers in 
1947 was 13,275, about evenly divided be- 
tween those equipped with tires and tubes 
and those without. 

Output of tricycle pedi-cabs (Rin- 
taku”) totaled 723 units in November 
1948, of which 286 were equipped with 
tires and tubes, and 437 were not. This 
was an increase over October output, 
which totaled 415 units. Monthly aver- 
age production in 1947 was not reported. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Production of steel ingots and castings 
in the United Kingdom during January 
1949 (affected by New Year holidays in 
Scotland and some districts in northern 
England) was at the annual rate of 15,- 
002.000 long tons, reports the British Iron 
and Steel Federation. This is the high- 
est rate of production achieved in Jan- 
uary and compares with a rate of 14,589,- 
000 tons for January 1948. Production 
of steel ingots amounted to 14,877,000 
tons in 1948 and 12,724,000 tons in 1947. 

January pig-iron output at annual 
rates was 9,262,000 long tons in 1949 and 
8,726,000 tons in 1948. The United 
Kingdom produced 9,276,000 tons of pig 
iron during the entire year 1948 and 7,- 
785,000 tons during 1947. 


SWEDISH PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND 
EXPORTS 


A marked improvement in the supply 
of fuel and electric power and a shift 
in manpower from less essential indus- 
tries to employment in the steel mills 
were the prime factors responsible for 
an increase of Swedish’ iron and steel 
output in 1948. Output in 1948 exceeded 
1947 rates by 71,000 metric tons of ingot 
steel and 50,100 tons of finished steel, as 
shown in the accompanying table. In 
fact, ingot-steel production during 1948 
surpassed the 1942 peak of 1,232,000 tons. 
The production of 888,000 tons of finished 
steel in 1948 closely approached the 1942 
record of 891,400 tons. Pig-iron produc- 
tion, however, was almost 100,000 tons 
below the wartime peak of 853,800 tons. 

The increase in domestic production 
was almost offset by reduced imports 
during 1948. Pig-iron imports decreased 
by 41,200 tons to 99,600 tons in 1948 and 
finished-steel imports dropped 30,000 
tons to 616,700 tons in 1948. While the 
Over-all decline in finished-steel imports 
was only 5 percent, Swedish restrictions 
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on imports, arising from a shortage of 
dollar exchange, resulted in a substan- 
tial shift in shipments from the United 
States to prewar suppliers—Belgium- 
Luxembourg, France, Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. On the 
basis of preliminary United States sta- 
tistics, exports to Sweden declined by 
about 60 percent between 1947 and 1948. 

Swedish imports of iron and steel 
scrap amounted to 94,300 metric tons in 
1948 as compared with 65,400 tons dur- 
ing the preceding year. Despite the in- 
crease, scrap supplies sufficed only to 
meet the steel industry’s minimum re- 
quirements and year-end stocks were 
critically low. Efforts have been made 
to locate new sources of scrap imports to 
ensure full operation of steel furnaces 
upon completion of scheduled increases 
in capacity. 

In addition to pig iron, steel, and scrap, 
Sweden also imported 5,700 tons of ferro- 
alloys in 1948, an increase of 2,000 tons 
over 1947. 

The Swedish Government and industry 
have attempted to increase iron and steel 
exports in order to help rectify Sweden’s 
trade balance. The export volume in 
1948 exceeded the 1947 level, but it was 
far below the prewar tonnage. In 1939 
Sweden exported a total of 379,300 metric 
tons of iron and steel as compared with 
123,500 tons in 1947 and 129,800 tons in 
1948. Pig-iron exports declined from 
118,400 tons in 1939 to 16,400 tons in 
1947 and increased to 20,000 tons in 1948. 

Exports of other materials for the three 
respective years, in tons, were as follows: 
Ferro-alloys and sponge iron, 45,600, 
9,500, and 7,100; semifinished products, 
26,000, 7,100, and 5,000; and finished 
steel, 174,800, 86,800, and 94,700. The in- 
ability of the industry to increase its ex- 
ports appreciably is mainly attributable 
to the expanded domestic demands for 
iron and steel and the resultant heavier 
load on the domestic mills. The major 
destinations of Swedish steel in 1948 
were Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy, 
France, the United States, and Denmark. 

The combined effects of the changes 
in production and foreign trade resulted 
in a record domestic consumption of 
finished steel during 1948, which was es- 
timated at 1,410,000 tons as compared 
with 1,397,800 tons in 1947. During the 
war Sweden used about 1,000,000 tons 
of finished steel annually and in the 
prewar period, about 800,000 tons. 

The 5-year program, designed to ex- 
pand pig iron and steel capacity by 40 
percent, progressed less rapidly than was 
anticipated in 1946 when the plan was 
initiated. Protracted deliveries of mill 
equipment from the United Kingdom and 
curtailed imports of similar equipment 
from the United States retarded the 
program. 

Despite an upward trend in domestic 
steel production, it is expected that less 


finished steel will be available for the 
domestic market in 1949. Further re- 
strictions in imports of steel are ex- 
pected under Sweden’s dollar import 
plan. The effect of these cuts cannot 
be determined but manufacturers pro- 
ducing for export will be given priority 
in the allocation of available supplies 
over those primarily supplying the do- 
mestic market. 


Siwedish Tron and Steel Production 


[In metric tons} 


Item 1946 1047 1948 
Pig iron 686, 500 689, 900 754, 300 
Sponge iron 30, 500 20, 700 27, 000 
Wrought-iron blooms 5, 200 5, 700 5, 800 
Steel ingot 1, 202, 890 (1,185, 190 | 1, 256, 100 
Finished steel 851,600 | 837, 900 R88, 000 


Source: Swedish lronworks Association. 


PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan’s production of iron and steel 
increased markedly during 1948 but re- 
mained well below the wartime peaks 
and the 1930-1934 averages. Crude steel 
output, on the basis of preliminary fig- 
ures, approached the 200,000-metric-ton 
mark in December 1948, compared with 
less than 100,000 tons per month in the 
latter part of 1947. The output of 1,- 
702,000 tons of crude steel in 1948 was 
almost double the 941,000 tons produced 
during the previous year. Japan’s pro- 
duction averaged 2,724,000 tons annually 
in 1930-1934 and reached a peak of 7,- 
824,000 tons of crude steel in 1943. In 
1946 crude-steel production had fallen 
to 564,000 tons. 

Pig-iron production in Japan climbed 
over the 90,000-ton-per-month mark 
during the last quarter of 1948 and 
brought the total for the entire year to 
807,000 metric tons. The 1948 total was 
more than double the 1947 figure and 
more than four times the low 1946 out- 
put. In the period 1930-1934 Japan pro- 
duced 1,250,000 tons of pig iron annually 
and reached a peak of 4,260,000 tons in 
1942. 

The accompanying table illustrates the 
recent rise in production by quarters: 


Production of Tron and Steel in Japan, 
1946, 1947, 1948 


[In thousands of metric tons} 


Item 1946 1947 1948 
Pig iron 
Total 198 355 S07 
First quarter 39 56 119 
Second quarter 59 93 179 
Third quarter 55 100 235 
Fourth quarter 45 106 274 
Crude steel: 
Total 564 941 1, 702 
First quarter 96 166 293 
Second quarter 153 232 383 
Third quarter 165 269 454 
Fourth quarter 150 274 572 


Source: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin No. 
29, January 1949, 











Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, NORWAY 


Norwegian production, exports, and 
imports of hides and skins in 1947 and 
1948 are shown in the accompanying 
table. The decline in 1948 is explained 
by the fact that unusually large num- 
bers of cattle had to be killed in 1947 
because of the shortage of animal feed. 
This shortage was caused by the drought 
of the winter of 1946-47. 

The major portion of the hides and 
skins produced in Norway are for domes- 
tic use, calf skins being exported only 
for custom tanning. Norwegian tan- 
neries have been required to use domes- 
tic hides up to 25 percent of their re- 
quirements in the production of sole 
leather, although manufacturers of shoes 
prefer imported hides. The tanning in- 
dustry increased production in 1948 by 
between 15 and 20 percent of the 1947 
output and expects a further increase 
for 1949. 


Imports, Exports, and Production of Hides 
and Skins in 1947 and 1948—Norway 


[In metric tons 


Commodity 1947 1948 


Cow hides (dried 41, 330 25, 475 
Calf skins (dried 248, O85 217, 980 
Bull hides (salted . 37, 625 30, 315 
Cow hides (salted 139, 740 95, 9O5 
Kips (salted 121, 110 107, 255 
Calf skins (salted 192, 845 169, 065 
Horse hides (salted 22, 640 14, 715 
Sheep and lamb skins (salted and 

dried 895, 385 75A, 34 
Goat skins (salted and dried 106, 885 69, 37 

EXPORTS 
Cattle hides (raw l 63 
Cattle hides (dried 102 65 
Calf skins (salted 2 l 
Calf skins (dried ; 39 115 
Sheep skins (salted) 107 81 
Sheep skins (dried 173 68 
Goat skins (dried ; 24 20 
Horse hides (salted 101 200 
Reindeer hides (dried , s 14 
Elk hides (raw and dried ll 54 
Seal skins 139 220 
Walrus and beluga hides 6) il 
IMPORTS 

Cow hides (raw) _- 3, 350 4, 463 
Cow hides (dried 111 32 
Other hides and skins (including 

raw calf and kips : 74 45 
Other hides and skins (including 

dried calf and kips - 39 7 


Source: Central Bureau of Statistics. 


IMPORTS, GREECE 


Greece imported 221,740 kilograms of 
leather during the period January-June 
1948, compared with 834,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1947. Canada, 
the principal supplier, furnished 197,110 
kilograms. 


EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay exported 18,112 metric tons 
of quebracho and 3,665 tons of various 
hides in the first 6 months of 1948, com- 
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pared with 7,577 tons of quebracho and 
3,097 tons of hides in the corresponding 
period of 1947. This represented a vol- 
ume increase of 139 percent in quebracho 
and 18 percent in hides in January—June 
1948. 

EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


Exports of tanned and semi-tanned 
cattle hides from Uruguay during June- 
November 1948 totaled 39,369 units, of 
which Switzerland received 12,223: the 
United Kingdom, 10,864; and the United 
States, only 2. During this same period, 
49,694 sheepskins and 2,868 saurians were 
exported of which Italy received 2,856 
saurians and Venezuela 12. Venezuela 
purchased 49,521 of the sheep skins. 

From July to December 1948, the United 
States supplied Uruguay with 36,311 kilo- 
grams of chromium. Argentina and 
Paraguay furnished 520,000 and 100,000 
kilograms of quebracho extract, respec- 
tively. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NUMBER OF SAWMILLS AND THEIR PRODUC- 
TION, AUSTRALIA 


There were 570 sawmills operating in 
the State of Queensland, Australia, dur- 
ing 1948, according to official Queensland 
statistics. These included 26 mills of 
large capacity, 147 medium-size mills, 
and 397 small mills (daily capacity under 
5,000 superficial! feet). 

The total quantity of logs processed by 
the Queensland sawmills during the year 
was 348,000,000 superficial feet. This is 
reported to be the highest ever recorded 
for the State. The volume of lumber 
produced amounted to 214,248,000 super- 
ficial feet. This included 109,492,000 
feet of various hardwoods, 49,732,000 feet 
of hoop and bunya pine, 17,268,000 feet of 
cypress pine, and 10,911,000 feet of cabi- 
net woods, 


FORESTRY IN INDONESIA 


Lumber production in 1948 in the “fed- 
eral” areas of Indonesia was about 45 
percent of prewar, and was estimated at 
1,844,000 cubic meters of rough lumber 
compared with 750,000 cubic meters in 
1947. The shortage of manpower, delays 
in obtaining sawmill equipment, and nu- 
merous other factors retarded lumber 
operations during the year and prevented 
a nearer approach to prewar production. 
Of the 1948 total 475,000 cubic meters 
were produced in Java, 540,000 in Su- 
matra, 689,000 in Borneo, 125,000 in East 
Indonesia, and 15,000 in New Guinea. 

Considerable damage to the forests of 
Java was done during the war; reports 
indicate that nearly 250,000 acres of for- 
est land were denuded, and, as a result, 
production of teak will have to be cur- 
tailed for a number of years. 





PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND Logg 


Exports of logs and lumber from Para- 
guay during the first 6 months of 194 
amounted to 98,407 metric tons valueg 
at 8,691,000 guaranies (1 guarani= 
$0.3205, U. S. currency), which exceedeg 
1947 totals of 93,419 metric tons and 6,- 
598,000 guaranies by approximately 5 
percent in quantity and 32 percent jn 
value. Special export levies on logs 
were lowered in July, although export 
valuations for exchange-control pur. 
poses were increased to match rising 
prices. Sawed lumber was entirely 
freed of exchange control in order to en- 
courage exports in this category. 

The forest land of Paraguay comprises 
about 25,000,000 with approxi- 
mately 60 percent of this area classed as 
virgin timber. The forests have remained 
largely unexploited, chiefly because of 
the lack of adequate transportation facil- 
ities. For the country as a whole, the 
annual drain of logs for all uses is esti- 
mated to be much less than the annua] 
rate of growth. 


acres, 


Imports, U. K 


Softwood lumber imports into the 
United Kingdom during 1948 totaled 
859,947 standards, according to a British 
trade journal. The equivalent of an ad- 
ditional 140,812 standards also was im- 
ported in the form of logs, making an 
aggregate softwood lumber volume of 
1,000,759 standards (1,981,503,000 board 
feet). The principal sources of supply, 
accounting for 80 percent of the total, 
were, in order, Canada, Germany, Swe- 
den, and Finland. The United States 
was the source of 6.6 percent of the im- 
ports 

Hardwood lumber imports during 1948 
amounted to 20,060,000 cubic feet, with 
an additional 12,327,000 cubic feet im- 
ported as logs (The aggregate of logs 
and lumber was about 360,000,000 feet, 
board measure.) Germany was the 
ranking supplier. The United States 
supplied 9 percent of the total, compared 
with over 30 percent in 1938. British 
West African countries were prominent 
in the picture, supplying 17 percent of 
the aggregate hardwood imports; the 5,- 
647,000 cubic feet from these sources 
represented an increase of 556 percent 
over 1938. 


FINLAND'S EXporTs TO U. K. 


A trade agreement recently concluded 
between Finland and the United King- 
dom provides for deliveries to the United 
Kingdom during 1949 of 190,000 stand- 
ards (1 standard=1,980 board feet) of 
lumber, 70,000 to 100,000 cords of pit- 


props, and 115,000 cubic meters of 
plywood. 
Finland’s exports of lumber to the 


United Kingdom during 1948 amounted 
to 154,880 standards. 
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Machinery 
Agricultural 


PoRTABLE POWER SPRAYERS WILL BE 
IMPORTED, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 

Permission was given importers in 
January of this year to apply for li- 
censes to import a limited number of 
portable power sprayers from hard-cur- 
rency areas for use on citrus plantations, 
according to the Controller of Imports. 
No information has been released con- 
cerning the number of sprayers that will 
be allowed. 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


The number of tractors in Ireland, 
5-ton and under, as of August 1948, was 
4 833, and of all other types 535, accord- 
ing to Irish statistical classification. 
The popular-size tractor in Ireland to- 
day is a one-plow tractor. 


RuMANIA WILL RECEIVE MACHINES 
From U.S.S.R. 

Agricultural machinery is a major 
item on the list of commodities to be 
delivered to Rumania by the U.S. S.R 
in 1949 under the trade agreement re- 
ported by the press as signed in Moscow, 
January 24, 1949. 


TRACTORS NEEDED IN SWEDEN 


A need for the import of agricultural- 
type tractors into Sweden was stressed 
ina recent address by a Swedish Govern- 
ment official, who stated that domestic 
production is not adequate to supply the 
estimated 8,000 tractors required an- 
nually. 

The number of tractors on farms, as 
of January 1, 1949, was approximately 
46,000, of which about 5,000 were con- 
verted from other power units (mostly 
from trucks). 

Agricultural implements other than 
tractors on Swedish farms as of January 
1, 1949, include 35,000 fertilizer drills, 
160,000 grain drills, 250,000 mowers, 80,- 
000 binders, 115,000 threshing machines, 
35,000 elevators, 20,000 blower fans, 
45,000 straw fans, and 80,000 milking- 
machine installations. Domestic pro- 
duction of these machines was said to be 
adequate, in most cases, to take care of 
necessary replacements and expansion. 


ALGERIA RECEIVES ERP Tractors 


The arrival on March 1, 1949, of 30 
track-laying tractors, the first impor- 
tant delivery of such material to arrive 
in Algeria in connection with the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, was of consid- 
erable interest to farmers and to Al- 
gerians generally. 


PRODUCTION, POLAND 


The Polish metal industry produced 
almost 500,000 agricultural machines of 
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various types during 1948, according to 
the Polish press. The figure mentioned 
includes only machines produced by fac- 
tories subordinated to the Central Board 
of the Metal Industry, and does not in- 
clude the production of local industries. 

The 1948 production of the agricultural 
machinery industry was as _ follows: 
High-lift frameless tractor plows, 73,967; 
light plows, 1,979; spike tooth, spring 
tooth, and tractor harrows, 184,476; 
horse-drawn and tractor-drawn cultiva- 
tors, 23,847; seed, grain, and fertilizer 
drills, 16,487; potato diggers, 3,770; horse 
gins, 4,000; threshers, 11,411; weeders, 
3,783; winnowers, 7,951; chaff cutters, 
17,403; farm wagons, 6,084; grain 
grinders, 3,496; steam boilers, 21,156; 
multifaced rails, 430; Wolf implements, 
28,459; combine harvesters, 430; sprayers, 
5,829; hoes and rakes, 29,009. 

The first series of reapers manufac- 
tured performed satisfactorily under 
1948 harvesting conditions. Grain- 
winnowing machines were produced for 
the first time last year. Mass produc- 
tion of these two'types of machines will 
begin in 1949. 


Machinery 
Industrial 


AUSTRALIAN ORDERS FOR MINING 


EQUIPMENT 
Orders for mining machinery and 
equipment valued at A£1,825,318 ($5,- 


863,469 U. S. currency) were placed by 
the Australian Joint Coal Board in the 
first half of 1948. Orders placed in the 
United States amounted to A£684,251 
($2,198,019), and in the United Kingdom 
to A£272,000; the remainder was placed 
in Australia. The orders were for coal 
cutters and loaders, shuttle cars, con- 
veyors, armored cable, electric motors 
and transformers, screening and loading 
plants, and open-cut equipment. The 
Board had proposed increased mechani- 
zation in’ underground mines as one 
method to increase coal production; it 
had been assured of dollar import li- 


censes amounting to A£250,000 ($803,- 
075) per quarter. 
DIVERSE LONG-TERM NEEDS, AUSTRALIA 


Machinery and equipment needs for 
planned long-term expansions in the 
Australian steel industry at Port Kembla, 
New South Wales, are 48 coke mills, a 
blast furnace, a new 10-inch rod and 
merchant mill and continuous hot and 
cold strip mills with capacity of more 
than 1,000,000 tons annually capable of 
rolling hot strip up to 60 inches wide 
and 0.05 inch thick. There are also 
plans for a 4-stand tandem cold reduc- 
tion mill, annealing and tempering equip- 
ment, and additional galvanizing plant. 
Other plans call for a tin-plate mill at 


Port Kemblaw with capacity to meet all 
Australian requirements. Long-term 
plans at Whyalla, South Australia, call 
for a new steel mill with coke ovens, 
open-hearth furnaces and rolling mill, 
and equipment for manufacturing recip- 
rocating steam engines, steam turbines, 
boilers, Diesel engines, and reduction 
gearing for the shipbuilding industry. 
A continuous welded-pipe mill is planned 
at Newcastle and a new sheet mill at 
Sydney. 


New ALUMINUM PLANT, AUSTRALIA 


Tasmania, Australia, has purchased in 
Norway and Wales a plant and ma- 
chinery with capacity to produce 13,000 
tons annually of aluminum ingot, ac- 
cording to a Tasmanian Government 
official. The plant will be established at 
Launceston, Tasmania. 


REPLACEMENTS NEEDED IN WOOL INDUSTRY, 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Much of the machinery in the Nether- 
lands wool industry is old and in need of 
replacement. The greatest interest by 
the industry for new equipment is cen- 
tered at present on ring spinning frames 
and automatic looms. 

There were 305,330 spindles and 8,- 
431 looms in the woolen mills in Novem- 
ber 1948. 

Before World War II, textile machin- 
ery was purchased mainly from Ger- 
man manufacturing firms that are now 
located in the Russian Zone. Since the 
war the Netherlands has purchased over 
$500,000 worth of textile machinery from 
the United States. 


U. S. S. R. WILL FuRNISH MACHINES FOR 
YUGOSLAVIAN FACTORY 


Machinery for a new sugar factory at 
Korca, Yugoslavia, construction of which 
began in March 1949, is to be supplied by 
the Soviet Union. Completion of the 
factory is expected in time to have it be- 
gin operations in September 1952, ac- 
cording to the Information Bulletin of 
the Albanian Legation in Belgrade. The 
factory reportedly will have an annual 
production capacity of 100,000 quintals 
and will supplement a factory with an- 
nual capacity of 20,000 quintals which 
recently began operations. 


INDIA WILL CONSTRUCT POWER-ALCOHOL 
PLANTS 


Industrial machinery capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 imperial gallons of power 
alcohol annually will be required for 
power-alcohol plants in southern India. 
The Development Sub-Committee of the 
Madras provincial cabinet recently se- 
lected four areas for location of the 
plants, to be authorized for erection by 
sugar factories having access to ade- 
quate quantities of molasses, in the dis- 
tricts of Vizagapatam, South Arcot, 
Krishna, and Bellary. 
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REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES PLANS USE 
oF ALCOHOL-BURNING ENGINES 


Alcohol-burning engines are expected 
to find a market in the Philippine Is- 
lands within the next 2 or 3 years. The 
market will result from gradual reduc- 
tion in the price of molasses, increased 
production of the derivative alcohol, and 
the policy of making maximum use of 
domestic raw materials to reduce im- 
ports. The market for these engines has 
been restricted since the war by a short- 
age of alcohol. 

Delays in obtaining distillery facilities 
plus a good market for undistilled mo- 
lasses have lessened both production of 
alcohol and inducement to use it as a 
petroleum substitute in industrial and 
transportation equipment. Many sugar 
producers and some transportation com- 
panies used alcohol as fuel before the 
war. It was used extensively during the 
occupation as a substitute for petroleum. 


U. K. Witt Export To TURKEY 


Machinery heads a restricted list of 
commodities authorized by the Turkish 
Ministry of Commerce for import from 
the United Kingdom beginning in mid- 
January 1949. The authorization, ac- 
cording to the London press, follows ap- 
proximately 3 months of complete sus- 
pension of Turkish imports from the 
United Kingdom caused by a sterling 
shortage. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Dru os 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE IN CAIRO, EGYPT 


A factory for the manufacture of peni- 
cillin, costing £100,000, is to be built in 
Cairo. It is to be erected under terms 
of an agreement between Eastern Na- 
tional Mining Co. of Egypt and Lovens 
Kemishe, Fabrik, of Denmark. Arrange- 
ments have been made for payment of 
£50,000 in sterling to the Danish com- 
pany, which also would receive 6-percent 
royalties on the penicillin produced in 
Egypt. 

It is expected that as soon as the fac- 
tory starts operating there will be a re- 
duction of about 30 percent in the prices 
paid in Egypt for imported penicillin. 

Enough of the drug is to be sent to 
Egypt to enable the new factory to pro- 
duce the finished article in such quan- 
tities that 50,000 units will be available 
for every Egyptian when needed. The 
factory, it is understood, also will be in a 
position to supply penicillin to other 
parts of the Middle East. 


FRANCE TO MAKE STREPTOMYCIN 


A factory for the production of strep- 
tomycin, to be constructed near Paris, 
France, is to have a capacity of 200 kilo- 
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grams monthly. The purchase of equip- 
ment for the new plant, to be erected at 
Vitry-sur-Seine for the Société des 
Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulenc, will be 
financed by $130,000 of European Coop- 
eration Administration funds. 

A second plant may be established by 
the Societe Industrielle de Fabrications 
Antibiotiques, a subsidiary of Fournier- 
Ferrier-Francaise des Glycerines. Con- 
struction of the two plants is expected 
to take about 1 year, after which they 
should be able to meet France's domestic 
requirements of the drug. At present, 
France is dependent on imports from the 
United States, states the foreign press 


QUININE-SULFATE PRODUCTION, 
WEsT AFRICA 


FRENCH 


The agricultural station at Seredou, in 
the “circle” of Macenta, French West 
Africa, and its annex at Man, Ivory 
Coast, are working on the production of 
quinine. Although the prewar consump- 
tion of quinine sulfate in French West 
Africa was only 6 metric tons, the Gov- 
ernment believes that actual needs range 
between 50 and 55 tons 

Work has been in progress since 1940, 
and selected grades of quinine sulfate 
that are reportedly 12.09 to 16.31 per- 
cent of the weight of the bark have been 
obtained. At Seredou, 6,000 kilograms 
of bark can be gathered from a hectare 
(2.471 acres) of Cinchona ledgeriana 
With an average grade of 7 percent, the 
minimum yield per hectare would be 400 
to 450 kilograms of quinine sulfate 

Mechanical equipment, improved 
transportation, and accommodations for 
workers are needed, but annual produc- 
tion of 50 tons of quinine sulfate may be 
reached in 1950 


IMPORTATION OF ANIMAL ORGANS, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


The importation of animal organs for 
pharmaceutical purposes- into the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany from the sterling 
area has been authorized by the Import 
Advisory Committee. The total value of 
such authorizations is £450,000 


MEDICINAL-HERB RESEARCH CENTER ES- 
TABLISHED, ALMORA DISTRICT, INDIA 


The government of the United Prov- 
inces in India is establishing a medici- 
nal-herb research center at Ranikhet in 
Almora district. The scheme is first 
being launched as a 2-year experiment, 
until March 31, 1951, at an estimated 
cost of 50,000 rupees. The Government 
plans to provide facilities for the proper 
identification and testing of herbs. Ar- 
rangements for making tinctures from 
herbs may then be made and several 
pharmaceutical works established. 

Exports of herbs from the Naini Tal 
and Ramnagar forest divisions are es- 
timated at an annual value of more than 
100,000 rupees. However, there is no 





systematic grading 


and testing. 
herbs are collected at an altitude below 
2,500 feet, but it is believed that greater 
potentialities exist at higher altitudes. 


Most 


CINCHONA PRODUCTION AND Exports 
INDONESIA 


At the end of November 1948, there 
were 62 cinchona estates in the Federa} 
district of Java, Indonesia, of which 59 
were in production. The total area was 
11,429 hectares, but the area being cyl. 
tivated was 10,081 hectares. Output in 
1948 rose rapidly from 312 metric tons 
in January to 861 tons in July and there. 
after fluctuated and 623 
tons. The total for the first 11 months 
was 6,280 tons of dry bark, and the esti- 
mate for the year was 7,000 tons. 

Exports of cinchona bark in the first 
11 months of 1948 amounted to 4,009 
metric tons, valued at 7,014,009 guilders 
(1 guilder $0.38, United States cur- 
rency), compared with 1,745 tons, valued 
at 3,376,000 guilders in the entire year 
1947. Exports of quinine in the ll- 
month period of 1948 amounted to 226 
tons, valued at 1,256,000 guilders, against 
33 tons, valued at 1,013,000 guilders, in 
the year 1947 

The quinine factory at Bandoeng, 
which had a capacity of 900 
metric tons annually, resumed produc- 
tion in September 1947 at the rate of 
120 tons a year. Production in 1948 was 
increased to 250 tons. Domestic con- 
sumption is estimated at about 40 tons 
a year, the remainder being exported. 

The discovery of large stocKs of quinine 
in Japan and the development of syn- 
thetic materials have adversely affected 
the cinchona and quinine industry in 
Indonesia. Future output is expected to 
be curtailed to prevent the accumulation 


between 502 


prewal 


of large stocks and a consequent drop in 
price 

CREDIT FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
IMPORTS, IRAN 


LETTERS OF 


During the period August 11, 1948, to 
January 20, 1949, Iranian letters of 
credit amounting to 3,617,285,926 rials 
($113,040,000) were opened for imports 
at authorized banks 

Among the commodities for which the 
largest credits were open in that period 
were pharmaceuticals, amounting to 
83,000,000 rials ($2,600,000). 


COMPAGNIA FARMACEUTICA S. A. MILAN TO 
Be Soup, ITALY 


The Committee on German Assets In 
Italy has agreed to dispose of the Com- 
pagnia Farmaceutica S. A. Milan. Shares 
of stock to the extent of $226,000 will be 
issued, and bids must be submitted to 
the agency of the Italian Government 
within a period of 90 days, which began 
March 1, 1949. 

In addition to an undertaking by the 
purchaser that he does not represent any 
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German person Or interest, the contract 
of sale will include a “reservation clause”’ 
regarding any German-owned trade- 
marks or patents which the company 
may hold. 

FINANCING PRODUCTION OF AGAR, JAPAN 


A system has been established in 
Japan for financing the production of 
agar in 1949 through loans by local banks 
and underwritten by the Reconstruction 
Finance Bank. The Bank will be per- 
mitted to underwrite a maximum of 
100,000,000 yen to be used to purchase 
seaweed for the extraction of agar in 
1949. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS, FINLAND 


During 1948 the State Censorship 
Board of Finland examined 385 feature 
films and 1,248 short subjects. Of the 
feature films reviewed, 226 were United 
States productions, 39 Russian, 33 Brit- 
ish, 32 French, 23 Swedish, 18 Finnish, 
and 14 from other countries. Nine 
United States feature films were banned 
by the Board 

A total of 18 domestic features was 
produced in 1948, compared with 12 in 
1947. The average cost of production 
for a Finnish feature film is approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 Finnmarks_ (134.59 
Finnmarks US$1). 

There are many good movie theaters in 
Helsinki, offering United States, British, 
Russian, and French films as well as 
Swedish and Finnish pictures. The con- 
struction and arrangement of these 
theaters is thoroughly modern. Films 
shown in Helsinki vary considerably in 
age, but in general new films are rather 
slow in reaching the city. Films are 
shown at 6:30 and 8:30 p. m. on week- 
days and 4:30, 6:30, and 8:30 p. m. on 
Sundays. Prices range from 40 to 109 
Finnmarks (30 to 75 cents). Children’s 
admission prices range from 20 to 25 
Finnmarks, and soldiers pay from 20 to 
40 Finnmarks. 


PANAMA PRODUCES FIRST FEATURE FILM 


It is reported that, after several months 
of preparation, the “Panama Sono Film” 
company has begun shooting the first 
full-length Panamanian motion picture, 
using first-class equipment and sets so 
built as to 


resemble the large movie 
studios of other locales. 
CENTRAL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP ESTAB- 


LISHED IN INDIA 


On January 5, 1949, India’s Constituent 
Assembly passed an act amending the 
Government of India Act, 1935. One of 
the provisions of the amendment was to 
establish a Central Board of Censorship 
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for Films. This provision is considered 
as of considerable political significance. 
The Board is to be created in the inter- 
ests of uniformity in film censorship; it 
will, in addition, give the Central Gov- 
ernment complete control over the sub- 
ject matter and content of the films. 


U. K. StRIves To Cut PRODUCTION Costs 


On February 1, the President of the 
Board of Trade met the leaders of the 
British film technicians’ unions, repre- 
senting 8,009 workers, to consider how 
the industry could unite to cut costs 
without dismissals. The discussions were 
primarily concerned with redundancy 
notices issued to workers at Pinewood, 
Denham, and other studios, but the whole 
field of film finance was covered. 

Three plans for Government help put 
forward by the unions at the meeting 
were: Action to prevent redundancy, al- 
lowing part of the theaters’ £40,000,000- 
a-year entertainment tax to be put back 
into production, and allowing the State’s 
Film Finance Corporation to extend 
loans to producers direct instead of con- 
fining it to distribution companies. 

It is understood that cuts in the salaries 
of top film stars will be discussed later as 
a step in the general economy campaign. 
The unions are agreed that if the present 
situation continues, the entire British 
film industry, as it is understood today, 
will collapse. 

The Cinematograph Film Production 
(Special Loans) bill, which sets up a cor- 
poration to administer £5,000,000 in loans 
to independent film producers, passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords on 
February 1. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


During December 1948, a total of 30 
films were released in Habana (Cuba) 
theaters as compared with 26 in Novem- 
ber. Box office receipts during December 
amounted to $219,082 as against $182,- 
352 in the preceding month. Twenty- 
two of the films released during the 
month were produced in the United 
States, 3 in Italy, 2 in Mexico, 1 in 
Argentina, and 2in France. The United 
States films earned $174,980, or 79.9 per- 
cent of the gross box-office receipts, dur- 
ing December, Italian films earned $17,- 
454, Mexican films, $13,783, Argentine 
films, $6,923, and French films $5,942. 

The leading box-office attraction in 
December was a United States film ex- 
hibited at the America theater. Gross 
receipts for a 2-week run were $26,980. 
The second best box-office attraction was 
a United States film exhibited simul- 
taneously in five neighborhood theaters. 
Gross receipts during a 1-week run were 
$14,044. 


MOoTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN POLAND 


The motion-picture industry of Poland 
is controlled by a Government organiza- 


tion Known as Film Polski. During 1948, 
it had an operating budget of 3,864,000,- 
000 zlotys and a production schedule 
calling for 30 shorts and educational 
films, 8 full-length features, and 44 
documentaries. 

During 1948 the number of motion- 
picture theaters increased from 530 to 
570; 100 mobile units cover the smaller 
centers which are without theaters. 

Film Polski is working in close collab- 
oration with Russia and its satellite 
States, in the exchange of technical in- 
formation and films. United States films 
are extremely popular but are receiving 
increasing competition from those of 
British origin. Some French and Italian 
pictures also are being shown. 


MOTION-PICTURE STUDIO TO OPEN IN 
MExIco City SUBURB 


A new motion-picture studio, Estudios 
Cinematograficos San Angel Inn, S. A., 
will open in Villa Obregon (formerly 
San Angel), a suburb of Mexico City, in 
about 2 months. The new studio 
promises to be one of the most modern 
in the Republic and is patterned after 
those in the United States. 

In order to have an ample, constant, 
water supply, an artesian well has been 
drilled. There will be up-to-date fire- 
fighting equipment and fire hydrants 
located throughout the studio. A sep- 
arate electrical plant is to be installed 
for each producing company and a 
private projection room with auto-con- 
trol projection equipment for each film 
editor. Producers will have their own 
quarters, and offices will be luxuriously 
furnished in Colonial-period furniture. 
A novel feature is to be the restaurant 
which will be open to the public. 

There will be one stage 35 x 50 meters 
and two stages 30 x 40 meters each. 
Complete laboratory facilities will be 
offered producers, including equipment 
for reducing 35-mm. film to 16-mm. The 
management plans to offer studio ac- 
commodations on a contract basis. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN’S INDUSTRY 


The principal developments in the 
Spanish motion-picture industry during 
1943 were the appearance of several fairly 
good Spanish-made pictures, agreements 
with Mexico, Argentina, and Cuba to en- 
courage pictures made originally in the 
Spanish language, and the progressive 
tightening cf licenses for foreign imports. 

United States films continued to lead 
the exhibition field and comprised about 
half of the 277 features “premiered” and 
a much larger percentage of receipts. 
However, as only about 70 new United 
States films were imported and about 60 
licenses were issued for imports from 
other nations, future prospects were less 
bright. Spanish productions totaled 64 
features compared with 49 in 1947. To- 
ward the year end it was understood that 
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arrangements had been made for the 
coating and preparation of positive film 
in Spain to replace part of the present 
import requirements. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes and 
Resins 


EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


Exports of rosin (colophony) from 


Honduras in the fiscal year 1947-48 
dropped to 926 metric tons (185,985 
lempiras) from 1,311 tons (330,867 
lempiras) in 1946-47. (1 lempira 

US$0.50.) The principal countries of 


destination were Panama, United States, 
and El Salvador. 

Exports of turpentine in 1947-48 in- 
creased to 535 tons (51,606 lempiras) 
from 113 tons (26,737 lempiras) in 
1946-47. El] Salvador was the principal 
purchaser; smaller amounts went to the 
United States. 


ImportTs, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of rosin 
in 1948 dropped sharply to 822,004 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds), value at £1,990,775 from 1,577,- 
370 hundredweight, value at £4,110,298, 
in 1947, according to the Board of Trade 
as quoted by the foreign press. The 
United States was the principal supplier 
in both years, followed by Portugal. 

Imports of turpentine in 1948 de- 
creased to 83,632 hundredweight (£239,- 
644) from 132,139 hundredweight (£564,- 
292) in 1947. 


COPAIBA BALSAM EXPorTS, BRAZIL 


Exports of copaiba balsam from the 
Amazon Region in Brazil during the 
fourth quarter of 1948 were valued at 
$17,912, compared with $13,499 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1947. 


Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's imports of co- 
pal gum dropped sharply in 1848 from 
those in 1947. In 1948 they amounted 
to 135,910 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds), valued at £715,868, 
whereas in 1947 they totaled 346,292 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £1,759,144, 
Board of Trade reports through the 
British press. 


INCREASED DEMAND, MEXICO 


Mexican producers of candelilla wax 
state that there has been a marked in- 
crease in demand for their product from 
United States importers. Many work- 
ers who had been dropped when the 
market slackened are being reemployed, 
it is said. 
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COPPER PRODUCTION IN NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Two companies, whose output repre- 
sented approximately one-half of North- 
ern Rhodesia’s copper production, an- 
nounced their operating results for the 
last 6 months of 1948, the British press 


reports. Roan Antelope Copper Mines 
produced blister copper at an annual 
rate of 53,034 long tons during the 


6-month period as compared with 51,757 
tons produced during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948. Mufulira Copper 
Mines produced 49,370 blister 
copper on an annual basis during the 
July-December 1948 period, a decline of 
4,000 tons from the 53,360 tons produced 
during the preceding 12-month period 
The companies were forced to curtail 
smelting operations because of fuel 
shortages. As a result, mine production 
of recoverable copper by both companies 
exceeded blister output by 9,715 tons dur- 
ing the last half of 1948. 


tons of 


RAW-ASBESTOS Exports, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Raw-asbestos exports from Southern 
Rhodesia during October 1948 were 
slightly lower than in the preceding 
month but were 26 percent higher than 
in the corresponding month of 1947. 
Exports reached a total of 4,743 short 
tons in 1948, valued at £229,932 (£1—$4.03 
U. S. currency). Of the total quantity, 
the United Kingdom tock 2,972 tons and 
the United States, 1,376 tons. Small 
amounts were shipped to Italy, the 
Netherlands, Argentina, Belgian Congo, 
and South Africa. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Mica Exports, MApRAS, INDIA 


Mica exports from Madras, India, in 
1948 showed a substantial increase in vol- 
ume over the 1947 level; in value, the in- 
crease was considerably less. Block- 
mica shipments rose 70 percent over the 
preceding year and splittings, 140 per- 
cent. Exports of ground or scrap mica 
in 1947 were negligible compared with 
shipments of 2,416,000 pounds in 1948. 
In contrast, the total value of these ship- 
ments advanced from 8,011,000 rupees 
(3.3044 rupees=$1 U.S. currency) to 9,- 
693,000 rupees in 1948, an increase of only 
24 percent. 

The United Kingdom ranked first 
as a customer in 1948 and the United 
States, second, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 





Mica Exports From Madras, Indiq 


{Quantity in 000 pounds; value in 000 rupees} 


Block Splittings Ground 
mica OF Scrap 
Year and country § 2 = le 
5/2 /5\218 ls 
1948 
United States y 120 (1,971 (2.9 1, 603 4g 
Australia 9 92 75 SS 
Belgium 24 70 
France 2 10 ly s 
Crermany l 10 1s 138 
Italy 7 7) 2h Q7 
Japan 2 246 we 274 19) 4 
M orocc: ] 9 l 6 ‘ 
Swede 10 
1 kK 19] 2.380 2 ) WM 794 
l 4s is ) } ] 1 12 416 14 
i} ‘ 7 1S 
i] i 0) pound r 500 rupees 
GRAPHITE EXPORTS, CEYLON 
Graphite exports from Ceylon showed 


a significant increase in volume and 
value during 1948. Exports totaled 15. 
590 short tons, valued at 6,688,000 rupees 
(3.044 rupees~$1 U. S. currency), as 
compared with 10,085 short tons, valued 
3,611,000 rupees, in 1947. As shown in 
the accompanying table, Ceylon’s prin. 
cipal customers for graphite were the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
which purchased approximately 170 per- 
cent of the 1948 exports 


Ceylon’s Graphite Exports, 1947 and 1958 


4 1048 
( ur 
ss} t ne Short TT 
t uy tons | ruper 
Potal 10, OSS S,OLL 15, 590 6, 688 
United States + 2K) 1, 6458 779 2 4 
Canada 112 22 
United Kingdom M3 1,064 , 5,243 1, 
Belgium 158 65 137 74 
Denmark 134 59 
France 120 63 7 es) 
(rreece ll 4 15 § 
Netherlands 15 25 73 
Italy 112 48 58 7 
Portugal l l 
Sweden 9 ) 
Poland 73 lt 
U.5.38.R 1, 007 509 
Egypt ; l 4 9 
Australia 7h 224 «1,000 352 
British India OH 153 18 18 
Burma l ] 
Hong Kong oi) 10 i] 
China oh 1 eb 42 
Siam 7 5 ot) 4 
Java 2 s 
Japan M1 239 «1, 468 705 


All other il a4 


Source: Reports from 1 S. Embassy, Colombo, 


Ceylon. 


Office ‘{quipment 
and Supplies 


SITUATION IN NORWAY 


Domestic production of wooden office 
furniture and wooden filing cabinets 
supplies most of Norway's consumer de- 
mand for these commodities. Imports 
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of these two items before as well as after 
the war, have been negligible. Office 
safes and steel filing cabinets also are 
produced domestically, although short- 
ages of raw materials have hampered 
their manufacture. 

Denmark and the United Kingdom are 
the principal suppliers of typewriter rib- 
pons and carbon paper. 

Demand for such office equipment as 
accounting machines, typewriters, add- 
ing and calculating machines far ex- 
ceed the supply. Much of this type of 
office equipment was destroyed or lost 
during the war, and, of those machines 
still in use, a great many are seriously 
outdated or worn out. Imports of these 
machines have been but a third of the 
prewar average. The Import Committee 
of the Norwegian Office-Machine Dealers 
Association has presented to the Nor- 
wegian Government a factual summary 
of the urgent need for office machinery. 
This association has conducted a survey 
which reveals an immediate demand for 
50,400,000 crowns’ worth of office ma- 
chines. In an effort to make this es- 
timate as reasonable as possible, the 
association reduced the above figure to 
9,600,000 crowns as an absolute minimum 
requirement. Approximately two-thirds 
of the amount requested is suggested for 
allocation to products manufactured in 
the United States. 

Prior to the war, the bulk of Norway's 
office-machine imports originated in the 
United States. Very limited amounts of 
dollar exchange for the replacement and 
repair of this equipment have been al- 
lotted since the war. During 1948 li- 
censes were issued only for small 
amounts of spare parts, despite the pro- 
tests of Norwegian businessmen and 
office-machine importers. 

Prospects for 1949 appear much 
brighter. Government authorities in- 
dicate an intention to allot an amount 
of dollar exchange for the purchase of 
office machines equal to the amount 
spent in an average prewar year. This 
expenditure of dollars will do a great 
deal to place Norway's .office-machine 
needs on a sound basis. 


Imports of Office Equipment, Norway, 1948 


Crowns * 


Typewriters and parts 2, 663, 378 
Mimeograph machines and parts 252, 765 
Cash registers and parts 620, 239 
Adding machines and parts 1, 267, 982 


Bookkeeping machines and parts 857, 517 
Miscellaneous machines and parts 665, 895 





Steel office furniture nae 469, 122 
*1 crown = $0.201 U. S. currency 
Source Norwegian Central Bureau of 
Statistics 
Diesel generators, imported from 


Ghent, Belgium, will be installed at the 
towns of Lulua, Boma, Costermansville, 
and Coquilhatville, Belgian Congo, in 
1949. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


COPRA PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND PRICES, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In 1948 the Republic of the Philippines 
shipped 625,630 long tons of copra and 
41,985 tons of coconut oil to world mar- 
kets. This equals 695,605 long tons of 
copra compared with exports of 1,005,338 
long tons in 1947. The smaller ship- 
ments in 1948 were attributed to typhoon 
damage during the fall months of the 
preceding year. By the close of 1948, 
damaged trees in many areas were bear- 
ing normally. In certain regions, how- 
ever, full nut production is not expected 
until mid 1949. Tentative forecasts place 
copra and coconut-oil exports, in terms 
of copra, at about 800,000 long tons in 
1949. 

Domestic consumption of copra ranged 
from 90,000 to 95,000 long tons in 1948. 
Edible products manufactured from co- 
conut oil, such as margarine, cooking oil, 
and shortening, were sufficient to take 
care of domestic requirements. With 
import controls on soap and edible fat 
products, it is expected that 1949 produc- 
tion will increase sufficiently to satisfy 
domestic requirements. 

If demand remains at 1948 levels, 1949 
production of desiccated coconut is ex- 
pected to range from 65,000 to 70,000 
short tons (copra equivalent, 81,250 to 
87,500 tons). Exports of desiccated coco- 
nut in 1948 amounted to 59,810 short 
tons, practically all of which went to 
the United States. 

During Apri] 1948, a new copra-crush- 
ing plant, with the latest type of expell- 
ing equipment, opened in Cebu. Another 
new plant began operations in Manila in 
late September 1948. This plant has 11 
superdual expellers, giving it the largest 
crushing capacity in the Philippines. 

At no time during 1948 did copra prices 
fall below $240 per long ton f. 0. b. In 
May an all-time high for Philippine 
copra was recorded when a few transac- 
tions were made at $330 per long ton. 
During the last half of 1948, prices for ex- 
port remained fairly constant, averaging 
about $245 per short ton c. i. f., and $240 
per long ton f. o. b. for European and 
other shipments. It is expected that 
copra prices will be lower in 1949 because 
of the improved position in world stocks 
of fats and oils, and particularly because 
of larger supplies in the United States. 


LINSEED PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Production of linseed in the United 
Kingdom during 1948 is estimated at 
35,000 long tons, more than twice the 
15,000 tons produced in 1947. Yields in 
1948 are estimated at 8.7 hundredweight 
per acre and 8 hundredweight in 1947. 


Although greatly increased, the area fell 
far short of the 150,000-acre goal. About 
80,000 acres were harvested as against 
38,000 acres in 1947. 

The target for 1949 has been set at 
200,000 acres and double that figure in 
1952. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CEYLON’sS IMPORTS 


In the first 11 months of 1948, Ceylon’s 
imports of paints and colors totaled 43,- 
131 hundredweight (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds), valued at 3,581,765 rupees. 
Imports of these materials in 1947 
amounted to 34,099 hundredweight, val- 
ued at 2,836,053 rupees (1 rupee=$0.30, 
United States currency.) 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PuLP AND PAPER TO BE EXPORTED FROM 
FINLAND To U. K. 


Under terms of a recent trade agree- 
ment between Finland and the United 
Kingdom, Finnish exports during 1949 
will include 325,000 to 375,000 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) of 
chemical wood pulp, and paper and card- 
board valued at £3,500,000 (£1—approxi- 
mately $4.03, United States currency). 
This represents an increase over the 
1948 pulp and paper items exported to 
the United Kingdom. 


PaPER PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


The monthly production of paper and 
paperboard in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many increased from about 37,000 met- 
tric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
in January 1948 to more than 70,000 tons 
in December 1948. 

Newsprint output now is averaging 
7,000 tons monthly (reportedly at exist- 
ing capacity), with the output of the 
large plant at Augsburg amounting to 
over 50 percent of all production. Chem- 
ical-pulp content in German newsprint is 
limited to from 12 to 15 percent, a rate 
lower than that used by other European 
producers. 

The output cf all paper and paperboard 
during the year ending June 30, 1949, is 
expected to exceed the goal of 660,000 
tons set by the Military Government. 
The December 1948 output was at the 
annual rate of approximately 847,000 
tons. Shortages of wood pulp and coal 
were the principal limiting factors, as 
manufacturers report that December 
production required only 50 percent of 
existing capacity. Industry figures show 
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that the production of 1 metric ton of 
low-grade paper requires 1.4 tons of coal. 
Coal requirements may be as high as 5 
tons for the manufacture of 1 ton of the 
highest grade of paper. 

Production plans as originally set up 
call for an output of 750,000 tons of paper 
and paperboard in 1949-50, 840,000 tons 
in 1950-51, 960,000 tons in 1951-52, and 
1,200,000 tons in 1952-53. 


NEW PAPER MILL IN GUATEMALA 


First-test runs at a new paper mill at 
Los Cerritos (near Escuintla), Guate- 
mala, were made in mid-February, pro- 
ducing kraft-type paper of apparently 
good quality. The mill in full operation 
is designed to produce 40 tons of wrap- 
ping paper and paperboard daily. Its 
base raw material is the waste left after 
extraction of essential oils from citronella 
and lemon grass. The system as in- 
stalled will be a continuous process, ren- 
dering the oils and converting the residue 
to paper in the same vats. As full pro- 
duction cannot be absorbed by Guate- 
malan demand, the manufacturers will 
seek export markets in neighboring Cen- 
tral American countries, it was reported. 

This industry is a major step in Guate- 
malan industrialization and marks an 
unusual instance of the employment of 
venture capital in a country where capi- 
talists are, by nature, exceedingly con- 
servative. The project was started by a 
young Guatemalan, owner and operator 
of the largest essential-oil farm in Guate- 
mala. The investment is reported to be 
well over $1,000,000, financed entirely by 
the owner. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA 


Exploratory activities by the Cia. Pe- 
trolera Eureka (Gulf Oil Co.) is progress- 
ing in Cuba, with seismographic studies 
being conducted between the Bays of 
Cardenas and Caibarien. Equipment for 
drilling a test well, possibly in the Bay of 
Cardenas, is being accumulated. 

In the Jarahueca field, the principal 
producing field in Cuba, a light rotary rig 
has been imported for the purpose of 
continuing exploratory and production 
activity. Production from this field dur- 
ing 1948 totaled 112,000 barrels compared 
with 248,500 barrels in 1947. 


MEXICAN CRUDE OIL REFINED IN TEXAS 


The exportation to the United States 
of crude oil produced in the Reynosa 
field, Mexico, was resumed during Febru- 
ary. An arrangement was worked out 
between Petroleos Mexicanos and a refin- 
ery in Houston, Tex., involving the pur- 
chase and importation of Mexican crude 
and the exportation to Mexico of gasoline 
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in partial payment. The crude is being 
transported in rail tank cars from Rey- 
nosa to Brownsville for reshipment to 
Houston, Tex., via barge. Forty-six car- 
loads, amounting to 11,175 barrels of 
crude oil, had reportedly crossed the 
border during February as a part of this 
oil deal. 
ACTIVITY IN VENEZUELA 

In consequence of the cut-back in 
heavy-crude production, January 1949 
production of 38,597,597 barrels was off 
3,776,768 from December 1948, and the 
daily average of 1,245,083 barrels was 
lower by 121,832 barrels. Western Ven- 
ezuelan production of 26,483,542 barrels 
was off 3.676530 from the preceding 
month, and eastern Venezuelan produc- 
tion of 12,114,055 barrels was lower by 
100,238. 

Crude throughput of 3,551,516 barrels 
was off 1,988 from December. Fuel-oil 
production declined by 275,055 barrels. 
Gasoline and naphtha production was 
higher by 20,166; kerosene, by 50,766, and 
Diesel oil, by 173,799 barrels. Through- 
put at San Lorenzo declined by 63,328 
barrels and at La Salina, by 155,061. 
Throughput was up at the Caripito re- 
finery by 166,565 barrels and at Tucu- 
pita, by 54,050. 

Crude-petroleum shipments of 28,935,- 
679 barrels in January were 17,562,518 


barrels lower than in the _ preceding 
month. Exports to Aruba decreased by 
4.499.816 barrels; Curacao, 1,047,134: 
Canada, 635,819; Argentina, 322,576; 
Sweden, 239,794; France, 467,535; and 
Germany, by 216,388 barrels. Ship- 


ments to the United States were up by 
83,958 barrels. 

Exports of refined products of 2,302,914 
barrels were lower by 12,152 than in De- 
cember 1948. Fuel-oil exports declined 
by 90,740 barrels but Diesel-oil ship- 
ments were higher by 78,588 barrels. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Boots CLASSIFIED FOR IMPORTA- 
TION, COSTA RICA 


RUBBER 


Rubber boots for workers are among 
the commodities which were classified in 
February 1949 for importation under 
Costa Rican exchange controls. 


BRAZIL’S RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Brazilian production of natural rub- 
ber in January 1949 total 3,824,867 kilo- 
grams (based on purchase figures of the 
Rubber Credit Bank and shipments to 
domestic consuming markets) as com- 
pared with 1,995,231 kilograms in the 
preceding month and 2,494,013 kilograms 
in January 1948. No rubber was ex- 
ported from Brazil in January 1949. 





Stocks of all grades of natural rubber 
held by the Rubber Credit Bank at the 
end of January total 13,880,230 kijo. 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 


CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER FOR Tirgs 
FRANCE 

Consumption of rubber in the tire in. 
dustry in during the first 1] 
months of 1°48 reached 53,000 metric 
tons compared with 46,100 tons useq in 
the like period of 1947 and 42,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1938, ae. 
cording to estimates furnished by the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
The number of tires produced is not re. 
ported 


France 


NEW Factory To MANUFACTURE Tirgs 


AND TUBES, TRAVANCORE, INDIA 

A plan for a new factory in Travan- 
core, India, for the manufacture of rub- 
ber tires and tubes for passenger cars 
and trucks was recently sanctioned by 
the Government, states the Indian press, 
The will have an 
capital of 20,000,000 rupees 
$6,000,000, United 
Modern equipment will be im- 


concern authorized 
(approxi- 
mately States cur- 
rency). 
ported, and the work will be undertaken 
in collaboration with technical experts 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom 

A rubber factory in Travancore has 
been in operation for about 10 years. 
It has been turning out a large volume 
and a great variety of rubber products, 
all of which have been absorbed in the 
markets of India 


EXPORTS FROM LIBERIA TO U. S. 


Rubber exports from Liberia in Jan- 
uary 1949 totaled 2,320 tons of crepe and 
399 tons of latex—all to the United 
States. The inventory at the end of 
January totaled 264 tons of crepe and 
1,075 tons of latex 


CHICLE EXPORTS FROM MERIDA (MEXICO) 


To U.S 


Exports of crude chicle to the United 
States from the Merida consular dis- 
trict, Mexico, in January 1949 amounted 
to approximately 781,784 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Practically 
all chicle operations were completed by 
the end of January. 

The Banco Nacional de Comercio Ex- 
terior, which shipped approximately 
610,145 kilograms of crude chicle pro- 
duced in the State of Campeche in the 
1948-49 season, was believed to have 
sufficient stocks on hand at the end of 
January to complete deliveries under its 
contracts with United States chewing- 
gum companies. 

Previous reports indicated that these 
companies were to receive 1,150,000 kilo- 
grams from the State of Campeche. Of 
the 828,000 kilograms of chicle to be 
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exported from the Territory of Quintana 
Roo, approximately 761,518 kilograms 
had been shipped by the end of January. 


Shipbuilding 


ACTIVITY IN AUSTRALIA 


The seven major shipyards in Aus- 
tralia have sufficient orders in sight to 
keep them busy for the next 5 years, 
according to one builder. The 25 ships, 
aggregating 154,000 dead-weight tons, 
which were built since the war comprise 
13 ships of 9,000 tons, 2 of 6,000 tons, 
8 of 3,000 tons, and 2 others. In Decem- 
ber 1948, a shipping bill was introduced 
in the Australian Parliament to encour- 
age shipbuilding and to provide for a 
Government shipping line. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


RosEWwoopd-OIL EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Exports of rosewood oil from Brazil 
during the last 3 months of 1948 were 
valued at $20,520, a tremendous drop 
from $590,815 in the corresponding 
months of 1947 


Soap PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Soap production in France during De- 
cember 1948 totaled 22,913 metric tons. 
Production of the various types is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

December production amounted to ap- 
proximately 10 percent greater than out- 
put in November, but was only 65 percent 
of the 1938 monthly average production. 

Production of all soaps in 1948 totaled 
250,212 tons, which was approximately 
20 percent greater than the 1947 output 
but only 58 percent of the 1938 produc- 
tion. 


Production of Noaps, France 


eee Octo Novem- Decem 
is ber ber el 

Toilet soap 1, 427 1, 580 1, 201 
Shaving crean 1] 114 120) 
Laundry soap 11,359 9, 926 13, 047 
Scrubbing soap 3, 122 2, OST 2, 256 
Detergent 5, 505 s, 767 5, 813 
Soft soap 1,872 | 1,272 1,190 
Industrial soap 1,810 1, 166 1, 286 
Potal 5, 284 | 20, 512 22, 913 


CITRONELLA PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
JAVA 


Production of citronella oil in West 
Java increased slightly in 1948 to an es- 
timated 15 metric tons a month, or only 
one-tenth of the prewar levels. Prices 
continued to decline through April, but 
rose subsequently, as a result of the re- 
duction in the Indonesian export duty 
and of the reportedly unfavorable pros- 
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pects for the Guatemalan lemon-grass 
crop. 

Exports of citronella oil in the first 
11 months of 1948 totaled 351 metric 
tons, compared with 150 tons in the en- 
tire year 1947. Sixty-three percent of 
1948 shipments went to the United States 
and 23 percent to the Netherlands. To 
maintain the quality of Javanese cit- 
ronella-oil exports, the prewar compul- 
sory certification of shipments by the 
Laboratory for Chemical Researches at 
Buitenzorg, Java, was resumed on Octo- 
ber 1, 1948. 

In 1848, limited quantities of vetiver 
and cajuput oils were exported. Supplies 
of other essential oils were scarce be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of their pro- 
ducing areas. 


SOAP PRODUCTION, TEHRAN, IRAN 


Production of soap in the Government- 
owned soap factory in Tehran, Iran, 
during the 6-month period March 21, 
1948, to September 22, 1948, was as fol- 
lows: Laundry soap, 2,308,800 pieces; 
toilet soap, 129,181 pieces; and soap pow- 
der, 2 metric tons. 


Soap IMPORTS THROUGH BasRA, IRAQ 


Imports of soap through the port of 
Basra, Iraq, during October 1948 totaled 
about 304 tons, 19 hundredweight. The 
10-month total in 1948 was 3,150 tons, 
16 hundredweight. 

Exports during the corresponding 
months of 1947 totaled 2 tons, 5 hun- 
dredweight. 


U. K.’s EXPERTS OF SOAP AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Exports of hand soap from the United 
Kingdom in 1948 totaled 383,469 hun- 
dredweight against 247,322 hundred- 
weight in 1947 and 578,561 hundred- 
weight in 1938, states the foreign tech- 
nical press. Toilet-soap exports 
amounted to 116,240 hundredweight in 
1948, against 61,881 hundredweight in 
1947 and 61,841 hundredweight in 1938. 
Other soap exports totaled 62,314 hun- 
dredweight in 1948 against 56,250 hun- 
dredweight in 1947 and 85,829 hundred- 
weight in 1938. 

During 1948, dental-preparation ex- 
ports totaled 2,374,600 pounds against 
2,590,299 pounds in 1947 and 1,344,160 
pounds in 1938. General-cosmetic ex- 
ports in 1948 totaled 5,794,227 pounds 
against 8,172,973 pounds in 1947 and 3,- 
010,610 pounds in 1938. Perfumes and 
other toilet preparations totaled 9,363,- 
159 pounds in 1948, against 11,737,793 
pounds in 1947 and 5,801,571 pounds in 
1938. 





The largest match factory in Tientsin, 


China, resumed work at the end of Feb- 
ruary. This is a publicly operated fac- 
tory whose record production in the past 
reached 2,000 boxes daily. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BELGIUM’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of cotton yarn in Belgium 
declined from 81,265 metric tons in 1947 
to 80,164 tons in 1948. Imports of raw 
cotton and yarn also decreased. Satu- 
ration of the domestic market and short- 
age of Belgium francs among traditional 
importers of cotton textiles were among 
the causes of this drop. However, at 
the beginning of 1949, the outlook was 
more encouraging, chiefly because of a 
large purchase by the Bizonal Area of 
Germany. Belgian exports and imports 
of various textiles for 1948 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Norway took about half of the produc- 
tion of 2,524 tons of hemp yarn in 1948; 
production in 1947 totaled 2,831 tons. 
The United Kingdom and the Netherlands 
also were important customers in 1948. 
Production of other textiles and products 
in 1948 (with 1947 comparisons in paren- 
theses) were as follows (in metric tons) : 
Wool yarn, 33,822 (42,341); jute yarn, 
41,715 (36,510); flax, 7,518 (776); rayon 
filament, 10,033 (9,217); rayon staple, 
11,884 (about 12,000) ; rayon fabric, 4,775 
(3,933). Wool-fabric production in the 
first 11 months of 1948 totaled 17,767 tons 
as compared with 22,837 tons in all of 
1947. 

Imports of manila hemp, sisal, and 
other fibers came chiefly from the Bel- 
gian Congo, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and India. During 1948, the 
United States supplied nearly all of the 
Belgian hemp-tow imports. 


Belgiun’s Exports and Imports of Tertiles 
and Products in 1948 


[In metric tons] 


Commodity Exports Imports 


os 


Raw cotton 69, 403 
Washed wool 15, 271 3, 055 


Combed wool yarn 4, 395 599 
Carded wool yarn 3, 08 131 
Greasy wool 7, 406 71, 068 
Raw jute and tow 11,077 1 35, 147 
Manila hemp, sisal, and other 535 1 15,327 
Linen yarn 1 2. 354 629 


First 11 months of 1948. 


Source: National Statistical Institute. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
NORWAY’S TRADE IN RAYON 


Norwegian foreign trade in rayon fila- 
ment and staple showed a sharp upward 
movement in 1948 over 1947. Norway 
is a surplus producer of staple but a 
deficit area for filament. In the first 
8 months of 1948 rayon-staple exports 
amounted to 2,839 metric tons against 
1,827 in the year 1947. The United 
Kingdom and the U.S. S. R. took most 
of these exports in 1948. 
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W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF WOOL, 
SouTH AFRICA 


Production of wool in the Union of 
South Africa and Basutoland in 1948-49 
(July 1 to June 30) was estimated at 
210,000,000 pounds as compared with 
202,916,318 pounds in 1947-48. The 
1947-48 figure is the revised final esti- 
mate and does not include 2,254,331 
pounds of Karakul wool shipped from 
ports in South West Africa. 

Exports of greasy wool to the United 
States during the first 6 months of the 
1948-49 year amounted to 7,615,862 
pounds and of scoured wool, 231,890 
pounds. During that period, 181,099 
pounds of greasy karakul carpet wool and 
11,037 pounds of light-colored wool were 
exported to the United States. 

The United States was the fourth most 
important importer of South African 
wools during 1947-48 but dropped to fifth 
position, below that of Italy, during the 
first 6 months of 1948-49. The United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and France consist- 
ently purchased more wool from South 
Africa than the United States in those 
two periods. The South African Gov- 
ernment, as well as producers and mar- 
keting organizations, are concerned 
about the drop in purchases from United 
States buyers because of their need for 
United States dollars. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA, TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO 


Imports of fiber manufactures into 
British Guiana in 1948 (with comparable 
figures for 1947 in parentheses) were as 
follows, in pounds; Cordage, 377,305 
(257,789) ; twine, 137,389 (204,993). Im- 
ports into Trinidad and Tobago in the 
two periods were: Hemp cordage, cable, 
ropes, etc. (under one-fourth inch in 
diameter), 41,832 (40,208); cordage 
(other than hard-fiber singles) 17,808 
(35,336); and cordage of hemp, 193,088 
(122,864). 


HARD-FIBER PRODUCTS IMPORTED, IRELAND 
(EIRE) 


Imports of hard-fiber manufactured 
products in 1948 into Ireland (Eire), with 
1947 comparisons in parentheses, in hun- 
dredweight, were as follows: Cordage, 
ropes, cable, and twines, 2,942 (3,886) 
and coir matting and mats, 2,759 (6.601). 


Exports From MEXxIco 


Exports of miscellaneous fibers from 
Mexico in 1948, as compared with 1947, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
Of the 63,025 metric tons of henequén 
fiber exported in 1948, the United States 
took 50,117 tons. Sansevieria and kapok 
are shipped mainly to the United States, 
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whereas broomroot goes largely to Euro- 
pean countries. Prospects for 1949 indi- 
cate that hard-fiber production and ex- 
ports will equal those of 1948; however, 
exports of henequén products were ex- 
pected to decline. 


Exvports of Miscellaneous Fibers 
Merico in 1948 and 1947 


From 


{In metric tons 


Commodity 1947 1948 


Henequén 
Binder twine 


61.1538 63, 025 
14, 983 4,953 


Other cordage 2s, 642 27, 382 
Bagasse 6, 153 $37 
Ixtle de lechuguilla 2, 246 6, 341 
Ixtle de palma 11, OY 3, O70 
Prepared ixtle 6, 996 4, 358 
Ixtle rope 1, 425 1, 100 
Ixtle of other types 1,199 
Sansevieria mH) 11 
Kapok TD 0) 


Broomroot 


GREECE’S PRODUCTION OF HEMP FIBER AND 
PRODUCTS, IMPORTS OF HEMP AND FLAX 


Greek production of hemp products in 
1948 was estimated at 3,000 metric tons 
of raw materials, or 2,200 tons of primary 
products. Of these, 1,400 tons were heavy 
rope, 250 were fine rope, 150 were thick 
twine, 200 thin twine, and 200 tons thick 
yarns. 

Production of hemp fiber amounted to 
an estimated 230 metric tons in 1948 as 
compared with 450 in 1947. 

Imports of raw hemp and flax during 
the period January to September 1948 
amounted to 1,011 tons as compared with 
728 tons in the year 1947. India supplied 
983 tons of the 1948 imports. 


Wearing Apparel 


MANUFACTURE OF Fur GARMENTS, 
MEXICO 


Mexican production of fur wearing ap- 
parel made from locally dressed and dyed 
skins during 1948 has been estimated 
at 1,200,000 pesos (for fiscal purposes 
6.85 pesos per US$1 was established on 
October 1, 1948), a decrease of 1,800,000 
pesos, or 60 percent from 1947 values. 
This drop was attributed to the high ad 
valorem duty on raw furs effective the 
first of the year and general economic 
conditions during 1948. 

In the domestic manufacture of fur 
wearing apparel, an estimated 95 percent 
of imported furs and 5 percent of domes- 
tic furs were used. Mexican furs are 
coyote, rabbit, ocelot, and otter. Only 
ocelot and otter are quality furs, and 
they, for the most part, are exported 
undressed to the United States. The 
United States and Canada supply Mexico 
with undressed fox, squirrel, northern 
muskrat, coney rabbit, Persian lamb, 
mink, and weasel furs, and dressed musk- 
rat, squirrel, fox, broadtail, weasel, er- 
mine, Persian lamb, short beaver, mar- 
ten, and mink. 





Furs of Asiatic and European Origin 
are obtained from the United State: 
During 1948, Mexico imported 8,866 kilo. 
grams of raw skins, including beaver 
rabbit, hare, muskrat, and similar apj. 
mals; 600 kilograms of tanned skins (with 
hair); 811 kilograms of fur manufae. 
tures; 30 kilograms of fur wearing ap. 
parel (lined or adorned with silk); ang 
84 kilograms of fur wearing appare| 
(lined or adorned with material other 
than silk). 

Total imports of raw furs, tanned furs, 
and made-up apparel during 1948 were 
valued at 836,777 pesos, a decline of 87,7 
percent from 1947 imports of 6,847,577 
pesos. Whereas the market for Uniteg 
States raw furs has declined because of 
the reduction of local manufactures, the 
market for United States-made gar. 
ments in the very expensive 
remains. 


lines 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTs AND PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Imports of leaf tobacco (including pre- 
pared cigarette tobacco) into Nicaragua 
in 1948—practically all of United States 
origin—totaled 504,000 pounds compared 
with 453,000 pounds in 1947. In prewar 
years such imports averaged less than 
200,000 pounds annually. The increase 
is attributed to rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of machine-made_ cigarettes. 
Leaf imports in 1948 are reported to have 
comprised about 50 percent flue-cured, 
40 percent Burley, and the remainder 
mostly Turkish 

Production of machine-made cigar- 
ettes during the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, totaled 510,644,000 
pieces, compared with 483,725,000 during 
the preceding 12-month period. About 
180,000,000 pieces were manufactured 
yearly just prior to the war. 

Imports of United States cigarettes 
reached a peak during the war years but 
have declined subsequently. The retail 
price differential between imported and 
domestic brands, largely because of tariff 
duties, limits the market for imported 
cigarettes to a relatively few wealthy 
consumers. 

SITUATION IN TURKEY 

During 1948, the tobacco situation in 
Turkey underwent a complete change— 
from a dull market, large surplus stocks, 
and generally unfavorable export pros- 
pects to stepped-up market activity, 
sharply reduced stocks, and an optimistic 
outlook. Exports during 1948, totaling 
108,395,000 pounds, were at record levels, 
and 70 percent above the prewar (1934- 
38) average of 63,879,000 pounds. All 
this occurred without any reported eX- 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —— 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Venezuela Announces New 
Telegraph Rates to U. S. 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Commu- 
nications announces that new telegraph 
rates for public service from Venezuela 
to the United States and its possessions 
are effective as of Apuril 1, 1949. The 
new schedule represents a general in- 
crease in all rates over the previous tariff, 
which became effective on January 1, 
1949. 

These rates may be reviewed in the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
BC. 


Conditions 
Step Up Indonesian Shipping 


Improved Harbor 


During 1948 shipping moving through 
the ports of Indonesia showed an in- 
crease over 1947, although it was still 





Britain Increases Travel 
Allowance 


Western Europe will benefit from in- 
creased foreign currency allowances for 
British tourists announced March 17 in 
the British House of Commons, says the 
American Embassy, London. Liberal- 
ized gasoline allowances for home travel 
were also annount ed. 

The liberalized tourist allowances pro- 
vide for £50 in foreign currency for 
adults, £35 for children under 15. The 
previous allowances had been £35 and 
£25. The allowances are applicable to 
travel to Austria, Denmark, Faroe 
Islands, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, 
and the United States. 

Total travel expenditures to Switzer- 
land will be limited to 80,100,000 Swiss 
francs (£4,500,000), a decrease from 
1948 expenditures of 87,000,000 francs. 
Britain has also reached an agreement 
with Belgium and Luxemburg permit- 
ting total travel expenditures of £1,100,- 
000 in those countries. In order to 
maximize the number of visitors, indi- 
vidual allowances will be restricted by 
Belgium and Luxemburg to £35 for 
adults, £25 for children. 

Travelers from Britain to Treland 
(Eire) or the Channel Islands face no 
currency restrictions, 
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only about 60 percent of prewar volume. 
This increase is in part due to improved 
harbor conditions. At the beginning of 
1948 several harbors were still badly 
silted, cargo-moving equipment stood in 
need of replacement and war wrecks still 


formed hazards in some places. By the 
end of the year, major harbors had been 
dredged and most obstacles to navigation 
removed. A new 600-ton drydock arrived 
in Tandjong Priok (Batavia), and other 
harbor facilities were improved. The 
acquisition of more tugs and lighters 
reduced time in port considerably. 


Fire Causes Damage to 
France’s Genissiat Dam 


Fire broke out in the lower elevations 
of France’s huge Genissiat Dam on 
March 8, resulting particularly in de- 
struction or damage to about 30 kilome- 
ters of cable, machinery, and electrical 
apparatus of secondary importance. 
This caused partial shut-down of the 
plant for several weeks. Short circuit, 
not sabotage, appears to have been the 
cause of the fire. Compagnie Nationale 
due Rhone estimates damage at 20,000,- 
000 francs. No vital parts of the dam 
were affected, and neither turbines nor 
alternators were damaged so far as is 
now known. 


Venezuela Authorizes 
Telephone Rate Increase 


The Venezuelan Government has au- 
thorized an increase in telephone rates, 
to be effective April 15, 1949. The C. A. 
Nacional Teléfonos de Venezuela, the 
only privately owned telephone company 
in Venezuela, operates public telephone 
services in Caracas, Maracaibo, and six 
other important Venezuelan cities. The 
new rates, together with those currently 
charged by the company, can be re- 
viewed in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 





In 1948 Korea received from the United 
States chemicals and dyes (not including 
fertilizers) valued at $2,090,684, com- 
pared with $143,455 in 1947. 
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Mexican Water-Treatment Plant To 
Benefit From Ex-Im Bank Credit 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington announced 
March 21 its approval of a credit of 
$1,518,875 to Nacional Financiera, S. A., 
a financial agency of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, to assist in financing the pur- 
chase and exportation to Mexico of 
United States equipment, materials, and 
services required for a treatment plant 
to be installed in connection with a proj- 
ect for the expansion and improvement 
of the water supply and distribution sys- 
tems for the adjoining cities of Tampico 
and Ciudad Madero in the State of Tam- 
aulipas, Mexico. This credit is an allo- 
cation under the $50,000,000 commitment 
to Mexico made on April 30, 1947. 

Management of the system is under a 
Water Board comprising representatives 
of both municipalities, the State and 
Federal Governments, and civic organi- 
zations. The contract for the delivery 
and installation of the equipment for 
the water-treatment plant has been 
awarded to The Permutit Co. 





Bermuda Tourist Trade 
Increases 


Bermuda’s vital tourist trade in- 
creased 40 percent in 1948 over 1947, 
reports the American Consulate at Ham- 
ilton. Total visitors numbered 49,051 
compared with 35,010 in 1947. Tourist 
expenditures in 1948 amounted to 
$15,000,000. 

Air travel continued most popular, 
bringing 34,527 visitors. Cruise steam- 
ships brought in 6,304, and regular serv- 
ice ships 4,220. The great majority of 
tourists came from the United States. 
Approximately 2,700 arrived from 
Canada and Great Britain. 

The inauguration of service by the 
luxury liner Queen of Bermuda is ex- 
pected to increase the number of tour- 
ists to about 60,000 in 1949. Also 
regarded as significant is the trend to- 
ward steady year-round volume of 
visitors. 

Of the $15,000,000 spent by tourists 
in Bermuda in 1948, $6,000,000 was spent 
on merchandise, $6,800,000 on hotel and 
guest-house accommodations and house 
rent. Sightseeing and _ entertainment 
revenues amounted to $1,200,000. 

















Britain’s Trade Making 
Noteworthy Gains—““Dollar 
Problem” Persists 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Ministries, to take fixed quantities of 
goods for agreed prices over a specified 
period. Such, for example, was the 4- 
year wheat agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Canada, effective 
July 1946, in which the British Govern- 
ment agreed to buy and the Canadian 
Government guaranteed to sell 160,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat at $1.55 a bushel 
for the first 2 years and 140,000,000 
bushels for the third and fourth years at 
prices then fixed, but subject to renego- 
tiation. Another example is an agree- 


in which the United Kingdom agreed to 
purchase from British East Africa 26,000 
tons of coffee per year. 

This practice of Government bulk pur- 
chase grew out of necessity during war- 
time, when, supplies and shipping being 
limited, Britain negotiated with other 
governments to ensure a steady flow of 
essential foods and raw materials. The 
Government is the sole importer of those 
commodities for which bulk purchase 
arrangements are made. In 1947 the 
British Government was the sole im- 
porter of about 50 percent of the total 
value of imports into the United King- 
dom. The list of items for which the 
Government is sole purchaser numbers 
about 70, including all the rationed foods 
and many of the important industrial 
raw materials. A number of important 
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items such as wool have now been trans- 
ferred back to private traders. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy within Great Britain about 
these arrangements. Those who oppose 
Government buying state that purchases 
cost more than they otherwise would 
and that private enterprise is dis- 
couraged. Those who favor it argue that 
since shortages of essential supplies still 
exist, this is the cheapest way to ensure 
adequate supplies for the people, and 
that in the present necessity of develop- 
ing resources in areas outside North 
America, such long-term purchase 
agreements provide producing countries 
a secure market for their goods which 
helps to maintain and to increase pro- 
duction. 

Regardless of the merits of the argu- 
ments, it appears that buying arrange- 
ments for many commodities, having 
been out of private hands for 10 years, 
could not suddenly be turned over to in- 
dividual traders. It seems unlikely that 
major this policy will 
occur during the tenure of office of the 
present Government. It remains en 
tirely probable, however, in view of the 
many internal controls which have been 
done away with in the past weeks, that, 
as supply conditions change and balance- 
of-payments difficulties alleviated, 
still other individual items may be trans- 
ferred from public to trading, 
particularly in instances where 
private British importers have been act- 
ing as purchasing agents for the Govern- 
ment. 
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Use of Sterling Spreads in 
International Transactions 


TRADE BETWEEN BRITAIN and Other 
sterling-area countries continues to 
move on a multilateral basis since ster. 
ling is freely accepted as a medium of 
exchange by all of these countries. Thepp 
is another group of countries, in the 
Transferable Account’ group, that may 
utilize sterling in their transactions with 
all parts of the sterling area, and that 
may settle their debts between each Other 
in sterling. Under this arrangement 
Italy, for example, may pay for goods 
purchased in Sweden by transferring 
sterling funds from an Italian account in 
London to a Swedish account. there 
Through the Transferable Account SYs- 
tem the convertibility of sterling has 
been widened, and sterling has been more 
frequently used 
actions 


in international trans. 


Over-all Payments in Balance, 
but Dollar Deficit Persists 
WHILE MORE THAN three-quarters 
of Britain's total payments 
is accounted for by trade, the remaining 


balance of 


payments and receipts, the so-called “in- 


visible” items, are of great importance. 
For more than 100 years Britain has re- 
lied on income from shipping, invest- 
ments, and other transactions to make 
up the deficit in the trade account. Dur- 
ing the war a substantial amount of in- 
vestments had to be 


sold to pay for 


needed supplies; so income from invest- 
ments declined while payments of inter- 
est on new loans increased. 


from shipping 


Net income 
was reduced because of 
shipping losses 

At the end of the war, therefore, Brit- 
ain was not only not earning net income 
from these sources but had a large defi- 
cit—£172,000,000 in 1946 and £189,000,000 
in 1947. The net deficit on Government 
oversea expenditures alone, which in- 
cludes military expenses abroad, relief, 
and costs in Germany, was £295,000,000 
in 1946 and £207,000,000 in 1947. The 
year 1948 has shown again, for the first 
time since the war, a surplus on invisible 
account of £98,000,000. Of this total 
£82,000,000 was earned in the second half 
of 1948 

This substantial change from a deficit 
f £189,000,000 to a surplus of £98,000,000 


was in part the result of decreases in 
net payments on certain items. Most 
significant was a reduction of nearly 


£100,000,000 in net Government oversea 
expenditures, but there were also small 
declines in net travel and film payments 

Present members are: Dutch Monetary 
Area, Italy, Norway; Spanish Monetary Area, 
Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
U. S. S. R., Anglo-Egyptian Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Iran, Siam 


Sudan 
and Chile 
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Net receipts improved over the preceding 
year to a limited extent in the interest, 
profits, and dividends category and to 
a larger extent in shipping, but the im- 
portant increase was in a basket “other” 
category which includes many small 
items and the earnings of oil companies. 

Table 5 indicates that the trade deficit, 
adjusted to an f. 0. b. basis from the fig- 
ures quoted earlier, was halved between 
1947 and 1948. If, therefore, we look at 
the over-all balance for the year, we find 
the total deficit on current account de- 
clined from £630,000,000 in 1947 to only 
£120,000,000 in 1948. The figures in table 
6 indicate that the entire 1948 deficit was 
incurred in the payments for the first 
half of the last year. There was, in fact, 
a surplus on current account of £30,000,- 
000 in the July-December period. 

These data indicate the quite remark- 
able results which the British have 
achieved in the task they set themselves 
of increasing productivity, restricting 
consumption, and increasing exports. 

Nevertheless, as can be seen from the 
chart on page 9, the disturbing dollar 
deficit remains an unsolved problem, al- 
though it too has been attacked with 
vigor in the past year. The Western 
Hemisphere deficit on current account 
(which is slightly larger than the dollar 
deficit since it includes Argentina and 
certain other South American countries 
to which payment was made in 1948, not 
in dollars, but in sterling) was cut from 
£655,000,000 in 1947 to approximately 
half in 1848. As with the over-all deficit, 
the second half of last year ‘(see table 6, 
above) was considerably better than the 
first, the Western Hemsiphere deficit in 
July-December being £140,000,000 com- 
pared with £200,000,000 in the Janu- 
ary—June period. 

It is the dollar deficit in the Western 
Hemisphere for which Marshall aid has 
provided. Without the timely availabil- 
ity of ECA funds last year, Britain’s eco- 
nomic situation would have been des- 
perate. It is this deficit which must be 
further reduced if Britain is to fulfill the 
pledge made in the ECA Bilateral Agree- 
ment to “exert sustained efforts ... to 
become independent of extraordinary 
outside economic assistance” by 1952-53. 
The results so far indicate that consid- 


erable progress has been made, but there 


is much more to be done before this goal 
is attained 





Railways in Egypt are having diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient locomotives 
to handle increasing quantities of 
freight. In consequence of supply and 
budget limitations, only about 20 new 
locomotives are being secured annually 
to supplement the approximately 600 in 
use, 
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automobiles, trucks, and busses; also, desires 
technical information on machinery, farm 
equipment, and air conditioners. Scheduled 
to arrive March 31, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 to 5 weeks. United States address: 
Hotel St. Moritz, 50 Central Park South, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington. 

Word Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Iran. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Bermuda. 

Cotton Ginneries—Iran 

Dentists—Brazil 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Egypt. 

Furniture Manufacturers—El Salvador. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—Surinam 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Indochina. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters 
Burma. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters- 
Uruguay. 

Kitchen 
France. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 
Dominican Republic. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Uruguay. 

Medicinal and _  Toilet-Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Surinam. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Dominican Republic. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers- 
Jamaica. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Turkey. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Argentina. 

Railway Supply Houses—Netherlands 

Rice Mills—Siam 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information 
Guatemala. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information 
Indochina 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Israel. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Philippine 
Republic 

Steamship Agents—Haiti 

Textile Industry—Dominican Republic. 

Travel Agencies—Siam 

Undertakers’ Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Sweden. 

Undertakers’ Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Union of South Africa. 


Enamelware Manufacturers- 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various 
official and unofficial sources. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Western Germany 


Furniture Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Japan. 


Appeals Procedure as 
Applied to Denied Export 
Licenses 

(Continued from p. 10) 


As a result exporters often question the 
soundness of the rejection and are eager 
to present arguments for showing that 
it is not contrary to the national interest 
to make the proposed shipment. The 
Appeals Board offers an opportunity for 
them to do this. 

On receiving such a case, the Appeals 
Board investigates the actual reason for 
rejection and if it appears to be a sound 
one the Board so informs the appellant 
and denies the appeal. If a hearing is 
requested, which is desirable in any but 
the simplest type of case, preliminary 
investigation of the reason for rejection 
is made, and so far as possible the ap- 
pellant is aided at the hearing in bring- 
ing out any facts which might be help- 
ful. The appeal may then be resub- 
mitted to the interdepartmental subcom- 
mittee with transcript of the hearings 
and any additional information avail- 
able. In some cases this new evidence 
may cause the subcommittee to change 
its recommendation, and a grant can 
then be made at the discretion of the 
Board. If the objection is not removed, 
however, and the Appeals Board believes 
the reasons for rejection are sound, the 
appellant is informed of this fact and the 
appeal is denied. If the recommenda- 
tion is against shipment and the Appeals 
Board feels that such unusual factors 
are involved that they raise new policy 
questions, the Appeals Board will con- 
sult with the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce prior to issuance of a final 
decision. 


Opportunity for Reconsidera- 
tion 


ORIGINAL APPLICATIONS for Europe 
generally are processed and reviewed ex- 
peditiously; exceptions occur where such 
review requires some time for a thorough 
appraisal before a recommendation from 
the interdepartmental subcommittee can 
be forthcoming. Upon appeal, however, 
a reconsideration can be obtained in a 
shorter period and a final answer ob- 
tained—possibly within 1 month. Al- 
though the appeals procedure is not the 
final answer to all the prob!ems of ex- 
porters who wish to ship to Europe, it 
does afford an opportunity for reconsid- 
eration of facts which have not before 
been made known in detail. Each case 
necessarily depends upon the particular 
facts involved, the nature of the com- 
modity, the possible end use, foreign pol- 
icy and national security. 

The Order setting up the Appeals 
Board provides that its decision shall be 
final. 
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(Continued from p. 29) 


In addition to the trade agreement, a pro- 
tocol was initialed which must be approved 
by the Dutch Government. It provides for 
construction by the Netherlands of river and 
coastal vessels over a period of 3 years along 
with port equipment to an approximate value 
of $20,000,000, which will be paid for with 
Polish coal. 


Niecara oua 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated March 12) 


The Nicaraguan authorities charged 
with exchange control and the issuance 
of import permits made public on Febru- 
ary 28, 1949, their decision to prohibit 
further importations with ‘personal 
funds” (uncontrolled exchange). As had 
been anticipated, the immediate reaction 
was a drop in the free-market rate for 
dollars from 7 cordobas to 1 dollar to 
about 6.25 to 1. However, within a day 
or two the demand for dollars revived, 
and the street rate today is again 7 to 1, 
with only limited amounts of dollars 
being offered for sale. 

The explanation of this situation ap- 
pears to be that a fairly large number of 
import applications, calling for the use 
of “personal funds,” were approved im- 
mediately preceding the Bank’s decision 
of February 28. Accordingly, many of 
the merchants involved are still in the 
market for dollars to cover payment of 
the goods ordered. Another factor is the 
belief, held by several merchants, that 
the present restriction on the use of per- 
sonal funds will be only temporary. 
Some merchants are therefore con- 
tinuing to build up dollar reserves 
against the day when the prohibition is 
lifted. 

Officials of the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua, nevertheless, reiterate their deter- 
mination to sustain the decision regard- 
ing the use of uncontrolled exchange, and 
also state that importations with official 
exchange will be restricted to a total of 
$500,000 (U. S. currency) monthly, be- 
ginning in April. No importations are 
now being authorized, 

These decisions by the officials of the 
National Bank of Nicaragua are report- 
edly based on recommendations of the 
Commission of the International Mone- 
tary Fund which was in Nicaragua Feb- 
ruary 2 to February 25, 1949, at the re- 
quest of the Nicaraguan Government. 
Those recommendations have not been 
made public. However, they apparently 
called for decisive action to arrest the 
inflationary spiral and restore the coun- 
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try’s international balance of payments, 
which has been so unfavorable for the 
past 2 years that its dollar reserves have 
been exhausted. No program has been 
announced as yet by the Nicaraguan 
Government, and speculation as to the 
measures to be adopted is widespread. 

Though no official data are yet avail- 
able from Nicaraguan Customs authori- 
ties, it is known that exports are showing 
their normal seasonal upturn at this 
time. Shipments of sesame alone will 
exceed 100,000 quintals (101.41 English 
pounds) valued at approximately $1,- 
250,000 (U. S. currency) for March and 
large exports of coffee and rice also may 
be expected. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPROVAL SUSPENDED ON IMPORT-PERMIT 
APPLICATIONS USING IMPORTER’S OWN 
FUNDS 
By a decision made public February 28, 

1949, the Import and Exchange Control 

Board of Nicaragua suspended approval of all 

applications for import permits using import- 

ers’ own funds, states an airgram dated March 

4, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy at Managua 

This proceeding has been technically illegal 

since promulgation of the Regulatory Law of 

Commerce in 1945, but has been permitted by 

the control authorities, who are the Board of 

Directors of the Issue Department of the 

National Bank of Nicaragua. Under the ar- 

rangement in practice, the prospective im- 

porter applied for a permit, stating that he 

would use his own funds. The authorities 
took the view that inasmuch as official ex- 
change was not required, such permits could 
be approved more liberally. As importers 
often did not have the necessary funds them- 
selves, the practice was the principal support 
of the local free market for dollars and 
caused the rate to remain consistently higher 
than the official rate of 5 cordobas to US81 

On February 28, the rate on the free market 

was 7 cordobas to US$1. It dropped on March 

4 to 6.25 cordobas to US$1, and was expected 

to continue downward 
This step is in line with the recommenda- 

tions made by the Commission from the 

International Monetary Fund which visited 

Nicaragua recently 


Siam 


Economic Conditions 


ECONOMY LITTLE AFFECTED BY POLITICAL 
DISTURBANCES 


Despite an uneasy political situation 
which prevailed during the first part of 
February and the armed disorders occur- 
ring during the closing week of the 
month, Siam’s business and industry 
continued at relatively high levels, with 
only minor stoppages and dislocations, 
states a recent airgram from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bangkok. A total of 148,700 
tons of rice cleared ports before February 
26, when the disturbances started, bring- 
ing the total for the January-February 
period to 251,099 tons. Expectations 
were that March shipments would reach 
200,000 tons, thus compensating for the 
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ports to Germany, Turkey's most import. 
ant tobacco market in prewar years. 

Several factors contributed to 
heavy exports of Turkish leaf last year, 
Exports to the United States in 1948 
amounted to 49,493,000 pounds, as com. 
pared with an average of 20,669,000 
pounds annually during the 1934-38 pe. 
riod. In addition, the Turkish Goverp. 
ment was extremely active in barter ang 
compensation agreements with several 
European countries, and these transae. 
tions resulted in substantial exports to 
formerly unimportant outlets. 

The United States was by far the most 
important market. The United King. 
dom, which took 13,278,000 pounds, 
ranked second. About 12,858,000 pounds 
were destined to Egypt, and some 10,773.. 
000 pounds went to France. Other im. 
portant purchasers included CzechosJo- 
vakia, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Finland, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Norway. 


Turkey's Erports of Leaf Tobacco, Aver- 


age 1934-38, Annual 1947 and 1948 


000 pound 
Average . “ 

(oul lor 1934 a8 1047 1948 

nD sta 20,669 59,438 | 49, 493 
Germany 25, 422 ‘ 

ustria 2 006 2s 1,778 
Belgium 1, 544 1, 962 2 517 
Czechoslovakia 9 336 | 10.849 £679 
Finland GOR 2 (09 77 
Fr val t SHO 10,778 
Netherland 1. 933 398 1. 400 
\'nited Kin 609 1.160 13, 78 
Sweden 8 499 1 165 
wi ria ‘1 400 1,12 
Italy 2,571 | 3,369) 2.3% 
Norway 239 139 | 1,18 
Egypt 1 2 8, HSS 12, 858 
_—— 2, S62 3,964 

Vota 63,879 93,239 | 108, 39% 
i If any, included with others 
Sovrce: Central Office of Statistics, Turkey. 





stoppage during the last week in Febru- 
ary and making it possible for Siam to 
meet allocations for the first quarter. 


Some depression was felt in the rubber” 


trade as a result of a weak New York 
rubber market. Many shippers pur- 
chased rubber in Siam at prices equal to, 
or better than, those offered in the 
United States. It was too soon to meas- 
ure the effect of rubber prices on exports, 


which reached nearly 90,000 tons in 1948, 


on the basis of best available estimates. 
Continued 
prices might serve to cut down sharply 
on both production and exports, which 
had been built up in 1948 far beyond the 
previous maximum of little more than 
50,000 tons, in view of favorable demand 
and prices. 
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softening of world rubber | 


















































